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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRAY CHAMPION.’ 


Youne goodman Brown came forth, at sunset, into the street 
of Salem village, but put his head back, after crossing the thresh- 
old, to exchange a parting kiss with his young wife. And Faith, 
as the wife was aptly named, thrust her own pretty head into the 
street, letting the wind play with the pink ribbons of her cap, 
while she called to goodman Brown. 

‘ Dearest heart,’ whispered she, softly and rather sadly, when 
her lips were close to his ear, ‘ pr’y thee, put off your journey 
until sunrise, and sleep in your own bed to-night. A lone woman 
is troubled with such dreams and such thoughts, that she ’s afeard 
of herself, sometimes. Pray, tarry with me this night, dear hus- 
band, of all nights in the year!’ 

‘ My love and my Faith,’ replied young goodman Brown, ‘ of all 
nights in the year, this one night must I tarry away from thee. My 
Journey, as thou callest it, forth and back again, must needs be 
done *twixt now and sunrise. What, my sweet, pretty wife, 
dost thou doubt me already, and we but three months married ! ’ 

‘Then, God bless you!’ said Faith, with the pink ribbons, 
‘and may you find all well, when you come back.’ 

‘Amen!’ cried goodman Brown. ‘ Say thy prayers, dear 
Faith, and go to bed at dusk, and no harm will come to thee.’ 

So they parted ; and the young man pursued his way, until, 
being about to turn the corner by the meeting-house, he looked 
back, and saw the head of Faith still peeping after him, with a 
melancholy air, in spite of her pink ribbons. 

‘Poor little Faith!’ thought he, for his heart smote him. 
‘What a wretch am I, to leave her on such an errand! She 
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talks of dreams, too. Methought, as she spoke, there was trou- 
ble in her face, as if a dream had warned her what work is to be 
done to-night. But, no, no! ’twould kill her to think at. Well; 
she ’s a blessed angel on earth ; and after this one night, I ’ll cling 
to her skirts and follow her to Heaven.’ 

With this excellent resolve for the future, goodman Brown felt 
himself justified in making more haste on his present evil purpose. 
He had taken a dreary road, darkened by all the gloomiest trees 
of the forest, which barely stood aside to let the narrow path 
creep through, and closed immediately behind. It was all as 
lonely as could be ; and there is this peculiarity in such a soli- 
tude, that the traveler knows not who may be concealed by the 
innumerable trunks and the thick boughs overhead ; so that, with 
lonely footsteps, he may yet be passing through an unseen mul- 
titude. 

‘ There may be a devilish Indian behind every tree,’ said good- 
man Brown, to himself; and he glanced fearfully behind him, 
as he added, ‘ What if the devil himself should be at my very 
elbow!’ 

His head being turned back, he passed a crook of the road, 
and looking forward again, beheld the figure of a man, in grave 
and decent attire, seated at the foot of an old tree. He arose, at 
goodman Brown’s approach, and walked onward, side by side 
with him. 

‘ You are late, goodman Brown,’ said he. ‘ The clock of the 
Old South was striking as [ came through Boston ; and that is 
full fifteen minutes agone.’ 

‘Faith kept me back awhile,’ replied the young man, witha 
tremor in his voice, caused by the sudden appearance of his com- 
panion, though not wholly unexpected. 

It was now deep dusk in the forest, and deepest in that part 
of it where these two were journeying. As nearly as could be 
discerned, the second traveler was about fifty years old, appa- 
rently in the same rank of life as goodman Brown, and bearing a 
considerable resemblance to him, though perhaps more in expres- 
sion than features. Still, they might have been taken for father 
and son. And yet, though the elder person was as simply clad 
as the younger, and as simple in manner too, he had an indeseri- 
bable air of one who knew the world, and would not have felt 
abashed at the governor’s dinner-table, or in king William's 
court, were it possible that his affairs should cal) him thither. 
But the only thing about him, that could be fixed upon as re- 
markable, was his staff, which bore the likeness of a great black 
snake, so curiously wrought, that it might almost be seen to twist 
and wriggle itself, like a living serpent. This, of course, must 
have been an ocular deception, assisted by the uncertain light. 
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‘Come, goodman Brown!’ cried his fellow-traveler, ‘ this is 
a dull pace for the beginning of a journey. ‘Take my staff, if you 
are sO soon Weary.’ 

‘Friend,’ said the other, exchanging his slow pace for a full 
stop, ‘ having kept covenant by meeting thee here, it is my pur- 
pose now to return whence | came. I have scruples, touching 
the matter thou wot’st of.’ 

‘ Sayest thou so?’ replied he of the serpent, smiling apart. 
‘Let us walk on, nevertheless, reasoning as we go, and if I con- 
vince thee not, thou shalt turn back. We are but a little way in 
the forest, yet.’ 

‘Too far, too far!’ exclaimed the goodman, unconsciously 
resuming his walk. ‘My father never went into the woods on 
such an errand, nor his father before him. We have been a race 
of honest men and good Christians, since the days of the mar- 
tyrs. And shall | be the first of the name of Brown, that ever 
took this path, and kept ? — 

‘Such company, thou wouldst say,’ observed the elder person, 
interpreting his pause. ‘ Good, goodman Brown! I have been 
as well acquainted with your family as with ever a one among the 
Puritans ; and that’s no trifle to say. I helped your grandfather, 
the constable, when he lashed the Quaker woman so smartly 
through the streets of Salem. And it was I that brought your 
father a pitch-pine knot, kindled at my own hearth, to set fire to 
an Indian village, in king Philip’s war. ‘They were my good 
friends, both ; and many a pleasant walk have we had along this 
path, and returned merrily after midnight. I would fain be friends 
with you, for their sake.’ 

‘If it be as thou sayest,’ replied goodman Brown, ‘I marvel 
they never spoke of these matters. Or, verily, I marvel not, 
seeing that the least rumor of the sort would have driven them 
from New-England. We are a people of prayer, and good 
works, to boot, and abide no such wickedness.’ 

‘ Wickedness or not,’ said the traveler with the twisted staff, 
‘T have a very general acquaintance here in New-England. The 
deacons of many achurch have drunk the communion wine with 
me; the selectmen, of divers towns, make me their chairman ; 
and a majority of the Great and General Court are firm support- 
ers of my interest. ‘The governor and I, too— but these are 
state-secrets.’ 

‘Can this be so!’ cried goodman Brown, with a stare of 
amazement at his undisturbed companion. ‘ Howbeit, I have 
nothing to do with the governor and council ; they have their 
own ways, and are no rule for a simple husbandman, like me. 
But, were I to go on with thee, how should I meet the eye of 
that good old man, our minister, at Salem village? Oh, his 
voice would make me tremble, both Sabbath-day and lecture-day!’ 
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Thus far,,the elder traveler had listened with due gravity, but 
now burst into a fit of irrepressible mirth, shaking himself so vio- 
lently, that his snake-like staff actually seemed to wriggle in sym- 
pathy. 

‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted he, again and again ; then composing 
himself, ‘ Well, go on, goodman Brown, go on; but, pr’y thee, 
don’t kill me with laughing ! ’ 

‘ Well, then, to end the matter at once,’ said goodman Brown, 
considerably nettled, ‘ there is my wife, Faith. It would break 
her dear little heart ; and [’d rather break my own !’ 

‘Nay, if that be the case,’ answered the other, ‘ e’en go thy 
ways, goodman Brown. I would not, for twenty old women 
like the one hobbling before us, that Faith should come to any 
harm.’ 

As he spoke, he pointed his staff at a female figure on the path, 
in whom goodman Brown recognized a very pious and exemplary 
dame, who had taught him his catechism, in youth, and was still 
his moral and spiritual adviser, jointly with the minister and dea- 
con Gookin. 

‘A marvel, truly, that goody Cloyse should be so far in the 
wilderness, at night-fall!’ said he. ‘ But, with your leave, friend, 
I shall take a cut through the woods, until we have left this Chris- 
tian woman behind. Being a stranger to you, she might ask whom 
I was consorting with, and whither I was going.’ 


‘Be it so,’ said his fellow-traveler. ‘ Betake you to the 


woods, and let me keep the path.’ 

Accordingly, the young man turned aside, but took care to 
watch his companion, who advanced softly along the road, until 
he had come within a staff’s length of the old dame. She, mean- 
while, was making the best of her way, with singular speed for so 
aged a woman, and mumbling some indistinct words, a prayer, 
doubtless, as she went. ‘The traveler put forth his staff, and 
touched her withered neck with what seemed the serpent’s tail. 

‘ The devil!’ screamed the pious old lady. 

‘Then goody Cloyse knows her old friend?’ observed the 
traveler, confronting her, and leaning on his writhing stick. 

‘Ah, forsooth, and is it your worship, indeed ?’ cried the 
good dame. ‘ Yea, truly is it, and in the very image of my old 
gossip, goodman Brown, the grandfather of the silly fellow that 
now is. But, would your worship believe it? my broomstick 
hath strangely disappeared, stolen, as I suspect, by that unhanged 
witch, goody Cory, and that, too, when | was all anointed with 
the juice of smallage and cinque-foil and wolf ’s-bane ’’— 

‘ Mingled with fine wheat and the fat of a new-born babe,’ said 
the shape of old goodman Brown. 

‘Ah, your worship knows the receipt,’ cried the old lady, 
cackling aloud. ‘ So, as I was saying, being all ready for the 
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meeting, and no horse to ride on, I made up my mind to foot it ; 
for they tell me, there is a nice young man to be taken into com- 
munion to-night. But now your good worship will lend me your 
arm, and we shall be there in a twinkling.’ 

‘That can hardly be,’ answered her friend. ‘I may not 
spare you my arm, goody Cloyse, but here is my staff, if you 
will.’ 

So saying, he threw it down at her feet, where, perhaps, it 
assumed life, being one of the rods which its owner had formerly 
lent to the Kgyptian Magi. Of this fact, however, goodman 
Brown could not take cognizance. He had cast up his eyes in 
astonishment, and looking down again, beheld neither goody 
Cloyse nor the serpentine staff, but his fellow-traveler alone, who 
waited for him as calmly as if nothing had happened. 

‘That old woman taught me my catechism!’ said the young 
man; and there was a world of meaning in this simple comment. 

They continued to walk onward, while the elder traveler ex- 
horted his companion to make good speed and persevere in the 
path, discoursing so aptly, that his arguments seemed rather to 
spring up in the bosom of his auditor, than to be suggested by 
himself. As they went, he plucked a branch of maple, to serve 
for a walking-stick, and began to strip it of the twigs and little 
boughs, which were wet with evening dew. ‘The moment his 
fingers touched them, they became strangely withered and dried 
up, as with a week’s sunshine. ‘T'hus the pair proceeded, at a 
good free pace, until suddenly, in a gloomy hollow of the road, 
goodman Brown sat himself down on the stump of a tree, and 
refused to go any farther. 

‘Friend,’ said he, stubbornly, “my mind is made up. Not 
another step will I budge on this errand. What if a wretched 
old woman do choose to go to the devil, when I thought she was 
going to Heaven! Is that any reason why I should quit my dear 
Faith, and go after her ?’ 

‘You will think better of this, by-and-by,’ said his acquaint- 
ance, composedly. ‘Sit here and rest yourself awhile ; and 
when you feel like moving again, there is my staff to help you 
along.’ 

Without more words, he threw his companion the maple stick, 
and was as speedily out of sight, as if he had vanished into the 
deepening gloom. ‘The young man sat a few moments, by the 
road-side, applauding himself greatly, and thinking with how clear 
a conscience he should meet the minister, in his morning-walk, 
nor shrink from the eye of good old deacon Gookin. And what 
calm sleep would be his, that very night, which was to have been 
spent so wickedly, but purely and sweetly now, in the arms of 
Faith! Amidst these pleasant and praiseworthy meditations, 
goodman Brown heard the tramp of horses along the road, and 
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deemed it advisable to conceal himself within the verge of the 
forest, conscious of the guilty purpose that had brought him 
thither, though now so happily turned from it. 

On came the hoof-tramps and the voices of the riders, two 
grave old voices, conversing soberly as they drew near. ‘These 
mingled sounds appeared to pass along the road, within a few 
yards of the young man’s hiding-place ; but owing, doubtless, to 
the depth of the gloom, at that particular spot, neither the trav- 
elers nor their steeds were visible. ‘Though their figures brushed 
the small boughs by the way-side, it could not be seen that they 
intercepted, even for a moment, the faint gleam from the strip of 
bright sky, athwart which they must have passed. Goodinan 
Brown alternately crouched and stood on tip-toe, pulling aside 
the branches, and thrusting forth his head as far as he durst, with- 
out discerning so much as a shadow. It vexed him the more, 
because he could have sworn, were such a thing possible, that he 
recognized the voices of the minister and deacon Gookin, jogging 
along quietly, as they were wont to do, when bound to some or- 
dination or ecclesiastical council. While yet within hearing, one 
of the riders stopped to pluck a switch. 

‘Of the two, reverend Sir,’ said the voice like the deacon’s, 
‘] had rather miss an ordination-dinner than to-night’s meeting. 
They tell me that some of our community are to be here from Fal- 
mouth and beyond, and others from Connecticut and Rhode- 
Island ; besides several of the Indian powows, who, after their 
fashion, know almost as mucli deviltry as the best of us. More- 
over, there is a goodly young woman to be taken into com 
munion.’ 

‘ Mighty well, deacon Gookin!’ replied the solemn old tones 
of the minister. ‘ Spur up, or we shall be late. Nothing can be 
done, you know, until | get on the ground.’ 

The hoofs clattered again, and the voices, talking so strangely 
in the empty air, passed on through the forest, where no church 
had ever been gathered, nor solitary Christian prayed. Whither, 
then, could these holy men be journeying, so deep into the heathen 
wilderness ? Young goodman Brown caught hold of a tree, for 
support, being ready to sink down on the ground, faint and over- 
burthened with the heavy sickness of his heart. He looked up to 
the sky, doubting whether there really was a Heaven above him. 
Yet, there was the blue arch, and the stars brightening in it. 

‘ With Heaven above, and Faith below, | will yet stand firm 
against the devil!’ cried goodman Brown. 

While he still gazed upward, into the deep arch of the firma- 
ment, and had lifted his hands to pray, a cloud, though no wind 
was stirring, hurtied across the zenith, and hid the brightening 
stars. ‘The blue sky was still visible, except directly overhead, 
where this black mass of cloud was sweeping swiftly northward. 
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ft in the air, as if from the depths of the cloud, came a con- 

‘d and doubtful sound of voices. Once, the listener fancied 
‘x: he could distinguish the accents of town’s-people of his own, 
men and women, both pious and ungodly, many of whom he had 
met at the communion-table, and had seen others rioting at the 
tavern. ‘I'he next moment, so indistinct were the sounds, he 
doubted whether he had heard aught but the murmur of the old 
forest, whispering without a wind. ‘Then came a stronger swell 
of those familiar tones, heard daily in the sunshine, at Salem vil- 
lage, but never, until now, from a cloud of night. ‘There was 
one voice, of a young woman, uttering lamentations, yet with an 
uncertain sorrow, and entreating for some favor, which, perhaps, 
it would grieve her to obtain. And all the unseen multitude, 
both saints and sinners, seemed to encourage her onward. 

‘Faith!’ shouted goodman Brown, in a voice of agony and 
desperation ; and the echoes of the forest mocked him, crying — 
‘Faith! Faith!’ as if bewildered wretches were seeking her, all 
through the wilderness. 

The cry of grief, rage, and terror, was yet piercing the night, 
when the unhappy husband held his breath for a response. There 
was a scream, drowned immediately in a louder murmur of voi- 
ces, fading into far-off laughter, as the dark cloud swept away, 
leaving the clear and silent sky above goodman Brown. But 
something fluttered lightly down through the air, and caught on 
the branch of a tree. ‘The young man seized it, and beheld a 
pink ribbon. 

‘My Faith is gone!’ cried he, after one stupefied moment. 
‘There is no good on earth; and sin is buta name. Come, 
devil! for to thee is this world given.’ 

And maddened with despair, so that he laughed loud and long, 
did goodman Brown grasp his staff and set forth again, at such a 
rate, that he seemed to fly along the forest-path, rather than to 
walk or run. The road grew wilder and drearier, and more 
faintly traced, and vanished at length, leaving him in the heart of 
the dark wilderness, still rushing onward, with the instinct that 
guides mortal man to evil. The whole forest was peopled with 
frightful sounds ; the creaking of the trees, the howling of wild 
beasts, and the yell of Indians ; while, sometimes, the wind tolled 
like a distant church-bell, and sometimes gave a broad roar around 
the traveler, as if all Nature were laughing him to scorn. But 
he was himself the chief horror of the scene, and shrank not from 
its other horrors. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ roared goodman Brown, when the wind laughed 
athim. ¢ Let us hear which will laugh loudest! Think not to 
frighten me with your deviltry! Come witch, come wizard, 
come Indian powow, come devil himself! and here comes good- 
man Brown. You may as well fear him as he fear you!’ 
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In truth, all through the haunted forest, there could be nothing 
more frightful than the figure of goodman Brown. On he flew, 
among the black pines, brandishing his staff with frenzied ges- 
tures, now giving vent to an inspiration of horrid blasphemy, and 
now shouting forth such laughter, as set all the echoes of the 
forest laughing like demons around him. ‘The fiend in his own 
shape is Jess hideous, than when he rages in the breast of man. 
Thus sped the demoniac on his course, until, quivering among 
the trees, he saw a red light before him, as when the felled trunks 
and branches of a clearing have been set on fire, and throw up 
their lurid blaze against the sky, at the hour of midnight. He 
paused, in a lull of the tempest that had driven him onward, and 
heard the swell of what seemed a hymn, rolling solemnly from a 
distance, with the weight of many voices. He knew the tune; 
it was a familiar one in the choir of the village meeting-house. 
The verse died heavily away, and was lengthened by a chorus, 
not of human voices, but of all the sounds of the benighted wil- 
derness, pealing in awful harmony together. Goodman Brown 
cried out ; and his cry was lost to his own ear, by its unison with 
the cry of the desert. 

In the interval of silence, he stole forward, until the light glared 
full upon his eyes. At one extremity of an open space, hemmned 
in by the dark wall of the forest, arose a rock, bearing some 
rude, natural resemblance either to an altar or a pulpit, and sur- 
rounded by four blazing pines, their tops a flame, their stems un- 
touched, like candles at an evening meeting. ‘The mass of fo- 
liage, that had overgrown the summit of the rock, was all on fire, 
blazing high into the night, and fitfully illuminating the whole 
field. Kach pendent twig and leafy festoon was in a blaze. As 
the red light arose and fell, a numerous congregation alternately 
shone forth, then disappeared in shadow, and again grew, as it 
were, out of the darkness, peopling the heart of the solitary woods 
at once. 

‘A grave and dark-clad company!’ quoth goodman Brown. 

In truth, they were such. Among them, quivering to-and-fro, 
between gloom and splendor, appeared faces that would be seen, 
next day, at the council-board of the province, and others which, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, looked devoutly heavenward, and benig- 
nantly over the crowded pews, from the holiest pulpits in the 
Jand. Some affirm, that the lady of the governor was there. At 
least, there were high dames well known to her, and wives of 
honored husbands, and widows, a great multitude, and ancient 
maidens, ail of excellent repute, and fair young girls, who trem- 
bled, lest their mothers should espy them. ither the sudden 
gleams of light, flashing over the obscure ficld, bedazzled good- 
man Brown, or he recognized a score of the church-members of 
Salem village, famous for their especial sanctity. Good old dea- 
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con Gookin had arrived, and waited at the skirts of that venerable 
saint, his revered pastor. But, irreverently consorting with these 
grave, reputable, and pious people, these elders of the church, 
these chaste dames and dewy virgins, there were men of disso- 
lute lives and women of spotted fame, wretches given over to all 
mean and filthy vice, and suspected even of horrid crimes. It 
was strange to see, that the good shrank not from the wicked, 
nor were the sinners abashed by the saints. Scatteréd, also, 
among their pale-faced enemies, were the Indian priests, or pow- 
ows, who had often scared their native forest with more hideous 
incantations than any known to English witchcraft. 

‘But, where is Faith?’ thought goodman Brown ; and, as 
hope came into his heart, he trembled. 

Another verse of the hymn arose, a slow and solemn strain, 
such as the pious love, but joined to words which expressed all 
that our nature can conceive of sin, and darkly hinted at far more. 
Unfathomable to mere mortals is the lore of fiends. Verse after 
verse was sung, and still the chorus of the desert swelled between, 
like the deepest tone of a mighty organ. And, with the final peal 
of that dreadful anthem, there came a sound, as if the roar- 
ing wind, the rushing streams, the howling beasts, and every 
other voice of the unconverted wilderness, were mingling and ac- 
cording with the voice of guilty man, in homage to the prince of 
all. ‘The four blazing pines threw up a loftier flame, and obscurely 
discovered shapes and visages of horror on the smoke-wreaths, 
above the impious assembly. At the same moment, the fire on 
the rock shot redly forth, and formed a glowing arch above its 
base, where now appeared a figure. With reverence be it spoken, 
the apparition bore no slight similitude, both in garb and manner, 
to some grave divine of the New-England churches. 

‘ Bring forth the converts!’ cried a voice, that echoed through 
the field and rolled into the forest. 

At the word, goodman Brown stept forth from the shadow of 
the trees, and approached the congregation, with whom he felt a 
loathful brotherhood, by the sympathy of all that was wicked in 
his heart. He could have well nigh sworn, that the shape of his 
own dead father beckoned him to advance, looking downward 
from a smoke-wreath, while a woman, with dim features of des- 
pair, threw out her hand to warn him back. Was it his mother ? 
But he had no power to retreat one step, nor to resist, even in 
thought, when the minister and good old deacon Gookin, seized 

is arms, and led him to the blazing rock. ‘Thither came also 
the slender form of a veiled female, led between Goody Cloyse, 
that pious teacher of the catechism, and Martha Carrier, who had 
received the devil’s promise to be queen of hell. A rampant 

was she! And there stood the proselytes, beneath the can- 
opy of fire. 
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‘ Welcome, my children,’ said the dark figure, ‘to the com- 
munion of your grave! Ye have found, thus young, your nature 
and your destiny. My children, look behind you !’ 

They turned ; and flashing forth, as it were, in a sheet of flame, 
the fiend-worshippers were seen ; the smile of welcome gleamed 
darkly on every visage. 

‘ There,’ resumed the sable form, ‘ are all whom ye have rev- 
erenced from youth. Ye deemed them holier than yourselves, 
and shrank from your own sin, contrasting it with their lives of 
righteousness, and prayerful aspirations heavenward. Yet, here 
are they all, in my worshipping assembly! ‘This night it shall be 
granted you to know their secret deeds ; how hoary-bearded 
elders of the church have whispered wanton words to the young 
maids of their households ; how many a woman, eager for wid- 
ow’s weeds, has given her husband a drink at bed-time, and let 
him sleep his last sleep in her bosom ; how beardless youths have 
made haste to inherit their fathers’ wealth ; and how fair dam- 
sels — blush not, sweet ones ! — have dug little graves in the gar- 
den, and bidden me, the sole guest, to an infant’s funeral. By 
the sympathy of your human hearts for sin, ye shall scent out all 
the places — whether in church, bed-chamber, street, field, or 
forest — where crime has been committed, and shall exult to be- 
hold the whole earth one stain of guilt, one mighty blood-spot. 
Far more than this! It shall be your’s to penetrate, in every bo- 
som, the deep mystery of sin, the fountain of all wicked arts, and 
which, inexhaustibly supplies more evil impulses than human 
power — than my power, at its utmost !—can make manifest in 
deeds. And now, my children, look upon each other.’ 

They did so; and, by the blaze of the hell-kindled torches, 
the wretched man beheld his Faith, and the wife her husband, 
trembling before that unhallowed altar. 

‘Lo! there ye stand, my children,’ said the figure, in a deep 
and solemn tone, almost sad, with its despairing awfulness, as if 
his once angelic nature could yet mourn for our miserable race. 
‘ Depending upon one another’s hearts, ye had still hoped, that 
virtue were not all a dream. Now are ye undeceived! Evil is 
the nature of mankind. Evil must be your only happiness. Wel- 
come, again, my children, to the communion of your race !’ 

‘Welcome!’ repeated the fiend-worshippers, in one cry of 
despair and triumph. 

And there they stood, the only pair, as it seemed, who were 
yet hesitating on the verge of wickedness, in this dark world. 
A basin was hollowed, naturally, in the rock. Did it contain 
water, reddened by the lurid light ? or was it blood ? or, per- 
chance, a liquid flame? Herein did the Shape of Evil dip his 
hand, and prepare to lay the mark of baptism upon their foreheads, 
that they might be partakers of the mystery of sin, more conscious 
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of the secret guilt of others, both in deed and thought, than they 
could now be of their own. The husband cast one look at his 
pale wife, and Faith at him. What polluted wretches would the 
next glance shew them to each other, shuddering alike at what 
they disclosed and what they saw ! 

‘Faith! Faith!’ cried the husband. ‘ Look up to Heaven, 
and resist the Wicked One!’ 

Whether Faith obeyed, he knew not. Hardly had he spoken, 
when he found himself amid calm night and solitude, listening to 
aroar of the wind, which died heavily away through the forest. 
He staggered against the rock and felt it chill and damp, while a 
hanging twig, that had been all on fire, besprinkled his cheek 
with the coldest dew. 

The next morning, young goodman Brown came slowly into 
the street of Salem village, staring around him like a bewildered 
man. ‘The good old minister was taking a walk along the grave- 
yard, to get an appetite for breakfast and meditate his sermon, 
and bestowed a blessing, as he passed, on goodman Brown. He 
shrank from the venerable saint, as if to avoid an anathema. Old 
deacon Gookin was at domestic worship, and the holy words of 
his prayer were. heard through the open window. ‘ What God 
doth the wizard pray to?’ quoth goodman Brown. Goody 
Cloyse, that excellent old Christian, stood in the early sunshine, 
at her own lattice, catechising a little girl, who had brought her 
a pint of morning’s milk. Goodman Brown snatched away the 
child, as from the grasp of the fiend himself. ‘Turning the corner 
by the meeting-house, he spied the head of Faith, with the pink 
ribbons, gazing anxiously forth, and bursting into such joy at sight 
of him, that she skipt along the street, and almost kissed her hus- 
band before the whole village. But, goodman Brown looked 
sternly and sadly into her face, and passed on without a greeting. 

Had goodman Brown fallen asleep in the forest, and only 
dreamed a wild dream of a witch-meeting ? 

Be it so, if you will. But, alas! it was a dream of evil omen 
for young goodman Brown. A stern, a sad, a darkly meditative, 
a distrustful, if not a desperate man, did he become, from the 
night of that fearful dream. On the Sabbath-day, when the con- 
gregation were singing a holy psalm, he could not listen, because 
an anthem of sin rushed loudly upon his ear, and drowned all the 
blessed strain. When the minister spoke from the pulpit, with 
power and fervid eloquence, and, with his hand on the open bible, 
of the sacred truths of our religion, and of saint-like lives and tri- 

umphant deaths, and of future bliss or misery unutterable, then 
did goodman Brown turn pale, dreading, lest the roof should 
thunder down upon the gray blasphemer and his hearers. Often, 
awaking suddenly at midnight, he shrank from the bosom of Faith, 
and at morning or eventide, when the family knelt down at prayer, 
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he scowled, and muttered to himself, and gazed sternly at his wife, 
and turned away. And when he had lived long, and was borne 
to his grave, a hoary corpse, followed by Faith, an aged woman, 
and children and grand-children, a goodly procession, besides 
neighbors, not a few, they carved no hopeful verse upon his 
tomb-stone ; for his dying hour was gloom. 





RANDOM LEAVES. 
NO. I. 


FROM A VOYAGER’S COMMON-PLACE-BOOK. 


On the morning of the twenty-sixth day of October, I bade 
adieu to my friends in ; and the little narrow brigantine, in 
which I was compelled to take passage for the West-Indies, 
sailed onward through the rushing waters of Long-Island Sound. 
For the first day, we had what our Captain denominated ‘a fine 





-run.’ I was happy, in the consciousness of having commenced 


my voyage, and felt much exhilaration of spirit, when, with ‘ every 


‘sail to the breeze,’ we dashed bravely along, until the blue line of 


land melted into the sky. I,was disappointed in my view of the 
ocean-circle. It appeared much narrower than my imagination 
had pictured ; nor, as my eye passed over the horizon, did it 
seem to roll ‘ so boundless and sublime’ as when viewed from the 
shore. I thought, then, to account for my disappointment by 
the horrid sensations attendant upon the pitching and rocking of 
the small vessel, in which, with two fellow-passengers, seven sea- 
men, a cook and a steward, besides the captain and mate, I was 
‘ cabined, cribbed, confined.’ But, whether from a continuance 
of the causes of my disaffection, my feverish restlessness and dis- 
content, or from the very unfavorable circumstances under which 
I went to sea, my mind was not so deeply awed or so wildly ex- 
cited by the glories of the great deep, which surrounded me, as 
when I had, in sunshine and in tempest, gazed over its mighty 
waters from the shore. I thought myself singular in my opinion, 
for I had never heard of any other person’s having been similarly 


impressed. I attributed my emotion of disappointment to one of 


the trivial causes just related ; and I should not have ventured to 
record, in this my common-place-book, so strange a sensation, 
had I not been informed, by an intelligent friend, that he had 
seen the sane sentiment expressed in the Journal — of whom? 
even the most sacred and the most true of modern bards, 
CoLeRipGeE. It is not heterodoxy then, and I set it down. 
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The thought is original with myself, because I remember being 
impressed by it, forcibly and disagreeably, too, when the land 
faded away and nothing but one waste of waves met my aching 
sight. ‘This idea could not have floated into my brain, like an un- 
embodied mist, that may or may not gather into cloud ; for the 
journal of the poet was not printed until many months after my 
return home ; and my friend, in relating this sentiment of Coler- 
idge, referred to my having feelingly expressed the same, shortly 
after my arrival. 1am not ashamed, therefore, to say, that the 
constant view of the ocean, from which I had anticipated so much 
delight, filled my mind with few poetic raptures. 

During the first part of our voyage, the days were very weari- 
some. ‘I'he sun arose surrounded with clouds, scarcely gilding 
his ocean-bed ; and he set, drawing the folds of a pavilion of thick 
vapor around him, not half so magnificent as those curtains of his 
rest, that hang over hill and valley, when, from shedding light 
and warmth on the land, he sinks, with slowly-lessening splendor, 


\torepose. But, as we approached the tropic — the weather grow- 


ing warmer and warmer, sunrise and sunset were events to which 
{ looked forward with great pleasure. ‘They were strange to a 
landsman and a dweller in a northern clime. The blaze of the 
most brilliant sun, in the morning ; and, in the evening, the dark 
shadow of the night, preceded only by momentary twilight, were 
grand and impressive. ‘The shifting and innumerable colors upon 
the waters, when the slant beams fell upon their crests — waving 
and glowing, as with the reflection of burnished scales and 
gems, of silver and gold ; the lightly-falling shower, through which 
shone gorgeous rainbows, painted on the unclouded sky ;— sights 
like these sometimes made me forget the tedium of my voyage, and 
summoned Fancy from ‘ her air-built throne.’ I used to think — 
when I saw the waves, so tinged with a thousand combinations of 
the most dazzling hues, and so transparent, that I could, while 
leaning over the vessel’s side, look far down into their myste- 
rious depths —that the uncounted treasures of empires unknown, 
the lost diadems of kings, crowns, tiaras, circlets for the brow of 
beauty, and prize-diamonds — one of which would have purchased 
aprincedom for a lord, or freedom for a mining slave, — were 
gleaming up, distinct and visible, through the illuminated water. 

I grow poetical on paper now ; though I do not believe I could 
have written such things at the time. A dream of the sea is much 
more charming than its reality. 1 remember one sight, however — 
and I do not record it lest I should cease to remember — that will 
live in my memory, undimmed, when the shadows of age fall dark- 
ly! The sun had just begun to decline, and some light drops of rain 
were falling, when, on the eastern verge of the sky, there appeared 
aregular arch of colors, very broad, and resting with one contin- 
ued base. upon the water. ‘The prismatic hues were defined with 
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the utmost accuracy ; not seeming to melt into each other, but 
with almost ‘a line of light between.’ As the sun declined, the 
broad arch gradually arose, showing underneath a wider and wider 
space of blue, until, at length, it formed one magnificent rain- 
bow, whose bases seemed to touch the very sides of the vessel. 
When the sun dipped his outer rim into the water, the Bow was 
still there, spanning the whole eastern horizon — its glorious splen- 
dor growing fainter and fainter, until one bright star gleamed in 
the midst of the arch, and the last smile of the day-light faded from 
the ocean. 
# ¥ # # * * 

An angry storm had preceded us at sea, for we everywhere 
found the billows in commotion. ‘The first sail we saw, was a 
brig ‘lying to.’ She was very near, but the waves rolled and 
tumbled about so horribly, that it was very difficult to get a peep 
at her through the spy-glass. What a disappointment! The dis- 
turbed weather would not allow us to speak her. Everybody, 
who has been to sea, knows that the most important event, 
which can happen, is the meeting with another ship. ‘ Sail-ho!’ 
is the first joyful sound that is heard. ‘Then, what bustle and 
confusion! what running to-and-fro! what eager looks! what 
happy anticipation! On our outward voyage, we were seldom 
favored with so blessed a sight ; until, in the latitude of some of 
the windward West-India islands, we began to cross the track of 
British vessels, merchantmen and men-of-war, outward and home- 
ward bound. I used to sit and watch for sails, hour after hour, 
though the sailors, who were never on the look-out, would always 
see them first. How keen-sighted these men are! They will 
tell a landsman the kind of vessel in sight before he can distin- 
guish her sails. I spent many a weary and fruitless hour in 
watching for them—in the midst of which [ would often fall 
asleep, or read one of the many pleasant books I carried with me. 
These books lie on the table before me, now. I open my Anas- 
tasius. Here is something from its blank leaf. 

I believe Edmund Burke would have called yonder ship, under 
full sail, sublime ; yet, how beautiful she is! More gracefully 
than a gull, she stoops and sweeps, as her sheets strain to the full 
canvass. By Jove! how magnificently she bears down upon us! 
Ha! how she spurns and dashes the waves from her prow! The 
captain is going to speak her, I believe. Steady! steady! Now 
lutf, a little! Give the stars and stripes an airing. Up with 
the signal — Freedom’s banner — the American ensign! 

‘ Blast your timbers !’ roars our captain to the careless sailor, 
who, in his haste to set the flag, has entangled its folds in the rig- 
ging —‘ Mind your eye, my fine fellow, for if you tear asunder 
those stars and stripes, I ’ll nullify you, you lubber !’ 
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There, she floats, at last : ‘ Freedom’s banner streaming o’er 
us!’ And what answers the bold barque? St. George, for 
merry England! ‘There flies the Union-jack, the terror of the 
seas. Steward! uncork that champagne! Here ’s to ‘ the me- 
teor-flag of England’; may it burn forever ! 

It always made my heart leap to read of a British ship-of-war, 
and now I see one! I am an American, to be sure — true- 
blooded ; but, have I not a prescriptive right to glory in the fame 
of Old England? ‘To be sure I have. She is our mother-coun- 
try. Our arts and arms and literature are derived from her. All 
true Americans do glory in her fame. We rejoice at her victo- 
ries, we mourn at her defeats — except when she is fighting with 
ourselves. How magnificent is her naval power! She, indeed, 
could meet the world in arms. Like Tyre of old, she covers the 
sea with her ships. And nearer and nearer comes one of those 
ships. Lo! she passes us, within hail; yet, she will no more 
deign to speak to us, than her majesty of the desert would con- 
descend to notice a cat! I’m thankful she happened to espy 
us, and did not run over us. I will read her name, as she 
passes—‘ Victory.’ 

‘The Victory !’ exclaims the captain. ‘I have seen her in 
port ; a fifty-gun ship ; the heaviest in the royal navy ; she car- 
ries the admiral, Sir George Cockburn ; on the North-American 
station ; the same who took Bonaparte to St. Helena ; bound to 
Barbadoes, perhaps ; from Halifax.’ 

Luckily, it is morning ; and this will afford a topic of conver- 
sation for all day, at least. Heigh-ho! We shall hardly see so 
goodly a sight, again. ‘The best that we can hope for, is a re- 
turning horse-jockey, or a brigantine, bound to British America, 
deep in the water, with a prime load of ‘rum, sugar, and mo- 
lasses.’ 

# * # * * * # 

I once said, that I fell into few raptures at sea. I will except the 
magnificent tropical nights. In a fair and unclouded night, it 
was my happiness to gaze upon the strange beauty of the sky 
and across the waters, lighted up by the moon ; when Orion, with 
his splendid belt, was above me, and the planet, Jupiter, blazed 
with steady ray in the zenith, like the monarch of the starry 
realm. 

_ The nights of the tropics have more beauty, but their sublim- 
ity cannot approach those of northern latitudes. The stars are 
not so clearly, so deeply, so thickly, set in the blue foil, nor does 
the heavenly arch appear so grand and limitless. Nothing can 
well be imagined more sublime than a cold winter’s night — dark, 
unclouded, moonless— except that same night, suddenly illu- 
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mined by the streaming glories of the Aurora ;—a sight far more 
worthy of wonder than 


‘The varying form of that dial of night, 
The beautiful cross of the South !’ 


The numerous company of stars are more distinctly seen, and 
the largest are so intensely brilliant, that they hide all those count- 
less little points of light, which are seen in a northern sky. 
There is less confusion, less obscurity, consequently less awe. 
Indeed, you can almost number the stars, one by one, in the 
clair obscure, they are so strangely dissimilar. But the moon- 
light of the tropics is infinitely superior. I could read my books 
very well by the moonlight, without distressing my eyes. 

I one night saw a lunar rainbow. It was very soft and beauti- 
ful, and seemed thrown, by the Queen of Night, over the path of 
her subject-waters, as a token and a promise of her return ; for 
she was in her latest wane. In fair weather, I used to remain on 
deck almost all the night ; and, though my health forbade it, often 
endured the drenching of showers, sooner than submit to an im- 
murement in the narrow cabin. 

I have been a star-gazer from my boyhood ; perhaps the moon- 
light has touched my brain ; but the most perfect object I ever 
beheld — more lovely than the light of a blue eye in woman-- 
is the centre star in a girdle of lesser gems ; I cannot remember 
the name of the constellation. ‘To compare its effulgence to that 
of an immense diamond, of the purest water, gives but a faint 
idea of its exquisite brilliancy. I had read of the colored stars of 
Arabia, but could not believe the brightest more bright than this, 
for it gleamed and flashed with blue and green and silver light. 
I open ‘ D’Israeli, On the Literary Character,’ and find ona 
blank leaf this apostrophe : — 

#Fheaven’s own mine ! thou art the only visible object 
e.2 Night after night, while tossed upon these billows, 
hy coming ; and when thy mild ray trembles upon 
the waters, the feeble fire, on the altar of my heart, shoots brightly 
up,,dike the flame into which the hand of a vestal has thrown In- 
cdéise. Better than soft sleep, I love thy constant beam ; for 






E Flook on thee, and all the happy memories of my life glide into 


my waking dream, bringing the forms of those far away, and 0 
one, fairest and dearest, whose emblem thou dost seem, sweet 
star ! 

Some people, who have the patience to read all this, will say — 
nonsense! But it softens the heart wonderfully, to be two thou- 
sand miles from home ; and I can easily pardon myself for talking 
wildly about the few sources, from whence I drew all the hap- 
piness, which was mine at sea. 
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But, dear reader, I must detain you a moment longer, over the 
leaves of my common-place-book — if you have not already closed 
it, from weariness, or gone to sleep with it open before you — to 
tell you, that the supreme delight of reaching shore compensates 
for all the evils, which have been endured by one, who, like 
myself, has an instinctive horror of life at sea. I will write no 
more, for the present ; but close with one or two sober reflec- 
tions, Which may account for my misery and melancholy, and be 
better worth reading than all these scraps. 

As I had been, for some months previous to my departing on 
my voyage, accustomed to the stirring sights and sounds of a busy 
city, the solemn stillness of the great deep, broken only by ‘ the 
remorseless dash of billows,’ spread over my spirit a gloom, which 
may be likened to the long, low cloud, sometimes seen at evening, 
above the crimson glories of the departed sun. Philosophy has no 
balm for a mind chafed with petty vexations, and I was restless 
and unhappy. But, to a person afflicted with a serious grief, to one 
mourning under a recent loss, it is my advice, that he choose the 
hour of his fresh sorrow for a departure to a far country. His 
affliction will occupy his mind and leave no room for the annoy- 
ances, to which all on ship-board are subject. He will meditate 
and be consoled by a scene so much in unison with his grief. 

Let him listen, and he will hear the wind’s sighs, through the 
dull sails, falling in harmony with his own. Let him listen, and 
he will hear the moan and the sobs of the great deep come mys- 
teriously to his ear. Let him look over the wide waters and view 
the horizon, against which they seem to roll, as the goal of their 
voyaging, and say —‘ Even thus do our spirits wander, but further 
and further on, into Eternity, though 'Time’s horizon may seem 
their final bound.’ Let him stand, when Night solemnly pauses, as 
if to bid farewell to her brother, Day ; and, as the stars melt into 
the blue of Heaven, receive the holy and invisible influence, 
which, at such an hour, will descend, like a dove, and brood over 
his spirit. Such is the consolation, which the sea and the sky will 
yield to a wounded heart ; such, their secret sympathy. Oh! there 
is no place and no season for sadness, like a long voyage at sea. 
But, to the cheerful man, who loves the ever-varying face of na- 
ture and the happy society of home, the monotony of life at sea 
must be painful. If one could be accompanied by a chosen party 
of friends, who would never be sea-sick, and who, by conversa- 
tion and by music, would make the Hours put on thier swiftest 
and rosiest pinions to fly with—then, if, in spite of all these 
pleasant things, they never yawned in each other’s faces —a ship 
might be rendered endurable and its ten thousand little disagreea- 
bles smiled at or forgotten. 


VOL. VILI. 34 
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A POEM IN TWO PARTS. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


PART Il. 


°T 1s MORNING over Norridgwock — 
On tree and wigwam, wave and rock. 


Bathed in the autumnal sunshine, stirred 
At intervals by breeze and bird, 

And wearing all the hues which glow 

In Heaven’s own pure and perfect bow, 

That glorious picture of the air, 

Which summer’s light-robed angel forms 
On the dark ground of fading storms, 

With pencil dipped in sunbeams there, — 
And, stretching out, on either hand, 

O’er all that wide and unshorn land, — 

Till, weary of its gorgeousness, 

The aching and the dazzled eye 

Rests, gladdened, on the calm blue sky — 
Slumbers the mighty wilderness ! 

The oak, upon the windy hill, 

Its dark green- burthen upward heaves — 
The hemlock broods above its rill, 

Its cone-like foliage darker still, 

While the white-birch’s graceful stem 
And the rough walnut’s bough receives 
The sun upon their crowded leaves, 

Each, colored like a topaz gem ; 

And the tall maple wears with them 
The coronal which autumn gives, 

The brief, bright sign of ruin near, 

The hectic of a dying year ! 


On the brow of a hill, which slopes to meet 
The flowing river and bathe its feet — 
The bare-washed rock and the drooping grass 
And the creeping vine, as the waters pass, — 
A rude and unshapely chapel stands, 
Built up in that wild by unskilled hands ; 
Yet the traveler knows it a place of prayer, 
For the holy sign of the cross is there : 
And should he chance at that place to be, 
Of a sabbath-morn, or some hallowed day, 
When prayers are made and masses are said, 
Some for the living and some for the dead, 
Well might that traveler start, to see 
The tall dark forms, that take their way, 
From the birch-canoe, on the river-shore, 
And the forest-paths, to that chapel door ; 
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And marvel to mark the naked knees 
And the dusky foreheads bending there, 
And, stretching his long thin arms over these, 
In blessing and in prayer, 
Like a shrouded spectre, pale and tall, 
In his coarse white vesture, Father Ralle ! * 


Two forms are now in that chapel dim, 
The Jesuit, silent and sad and pale, 
Anxiously heeding some fearful tale, 

Which a stranger is telling him. 

That stranger’s garb is soiled and torn, 

And wet with dew and loosely worn, 

Her fair neglected hair falls down 

O’er cheeks with storm and sunshine brown ; 

Yet, still, in that disordered face, 

The Jesuit’s cautious glance can trace 

Those elements of former grace, 

Which, half-effaced, seem scarcely less, 

Even now, than perfect loveliness. 


With drooping head, and voice, so low 
That scarce it meets the Jesuit’s ears,— 
While, through her clasped fingers, flow, 
From the heart’s fountain, hot and slow, 
Her penitential tears !—~ 
She tells the story of the wo 
And evil of her years. 


‘Oh, Father, bear with me; my heart 
Is sick and death-like, and my brain 
Seems girdled with a fiery chain, 

Whose scorching links will never part, 
And never coo} again, 


* Pere Ralle, or Rasles, was one of the most zealous and indefatigable of that band of Jesuit 
missionaries who, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, penetrated the forests of North 
America, with the avowed object of converting the heathen. ‘The first religious mission of the 
Jesuits, to the savages of North America, was in 1611. ‘The zeal of the fathers, for the conver- 
sion of the Indians to the Catholic faith, knew no bounds. For this, they plunged into the 
depth of the wilderness ; habituated themselves to all the hardships and privations of the na- 
tives ; suffered cold, hunger, and some of them death itself, by the extremest tortures. Pere 
Brebeuf, after laboring in the cause of his mission for twenty years, together with his compan- 
ion, Pere Lallamant, was burned alive. Yo these micht be added tle names of tLose Jesuits 
who were put to death by the Lroquois — Daniel, Garnier, Puteaux, La Riborerde, Govy i), Con- 
Stantin, and Liegeouis. ‘ For bed,’ says Father Lallamaut, in his Relation de ce qui »est dans le 
pays des Hurons, 1640, chap. 3., ‘we have nothing but a miserable piece of bark of a tree ; for 
nourishment, a handful or two of corn, either roasted or soaked in water, Which seldom satisfies 
our hunger; and after all, not venturing to perform even the ceremonies of cur religion, with ut 
being considered as sorcerers.’ Their success among the natives, however, by no means equalled 
their exertions. Pere Lallamant says. ‘With respect to adult persons, in good health, there is 
lidle apparent success ; on the contrary, there have been nothing but storms and whiriwinds 
from that quarter.’ 

Ralle, or Rasles, established himself some time about the year 1670, at Norridgwock, where 
he continued more than forty years. He was accused, and perhaps not without justice, of exei- 
ting his praying Indians against the English, whom he looked upon as the enemies not only of 
his king, but also of the Catholic religion. He was killed by the English, in 1724, at the fort of 
the Cross, which his own hands had planted. This Indian church was broken up, and its mem- 
bers either killed outright or dispersed. ' 

Ina letter written by Ralle to his nephew, he gives the following account of his church and 
his own labors. ¢ All my converts repair to the church regularly twice every day ; first, very 
early in the morning to attend mass, and again in the evening, to assist in the prayers at sun- 
rise. As it is necessary to fix the imagination of savages, Whose attention is easily distracted, 
I have composed prayers, calculated to inspire them with just sentiments of the august sacrifice 
of our altars ; they chant, or at least recite them aloud, during mass. Besides preaching to them 
on Sundays and Saints’ days, I seldom let a working-day pass without making a concise exhor- 
tation, for the purpose of inspiring them with horror at those vices to which they are most ad- 
dicted, or to confirm them in the practice of some particular virtue.’ Vide Lettres Edifiantes et 


es, Vol. 6, p. 127. 
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Bear with me, while T speak — but turn 
Away that gentle eye, the while — 

The fires of guilt more fiercely burn 
Beneath its holy smile ; 

For half I faney 1 can see 

My mother’s sainted look in thee. 


My dear, lost mother ! sad and pale, 
Mournfully sinking day by day, 
And, with a hold on life as frail 
As frosted leaves, that, thin and grey, 
Hang feebly on their parent-spray, 
And tremble in the gale ; 
Yet watching o’er my childishness 
With patient fondness — not the less 
For all the agony which kept 
Iler blue eye wakeful while I slept ; 
And checking every tear and groan, 
That haply might have waked my own ; 
And bearing still, without offence, 
My idle words and petulance ; 
Reproving with a tear — and, while 
The tooth of pain was keenly preying 
Upon her very heart, repaying 
My brief repentance with a smile. 


Oh, in her meek, forgiving eye 
There was a brightness not of mirth — 
A light, whose clear intensity 
Was borrowed not of earth. 
Along her cheek a deepening red 
Told where the feverish hectic fed ; 
And yet,-each fatal token gave, 
To the mild beauty of her face, 
A newer and a dearer grace, 
Unwarning of the grave. 
*T was like the hue which autumn gives 
To yonder changed and dying leaves, 
Breathed over by his frosty breath ; 
Scarce can the gazer feel that this 
Is but the spoiler’s treacherous kiss, 
The mocking-smile of Death ! 


She died. Oh, father! can the dead 
Walk on the earth and look on us? 
And lay upon the living’s head 
Their blessing or their curse? 
For, oh! last night she stood by me, 
As I lay beneath the woodland tree ! 


The Jesuit crosses himself in awe — 
‘Jesu ! what was it my daughter saw?’ 


* She came to me last night. 
The dried leaves did not feel her tread, 
She stood by me in the wan moonlight, 
In the white robes of the dead ! 
Pale, pale, and very mournfully 
She bent her light form over me. 
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I heard no sound —I felt no breath 
Breathe o’er me from that face of death : 
Its blue eyes rested on my own, 

Rayless and cold as eyes of stone ; 

Yet, in their fixed, unchanging gaze, 
Something, which spoke of early days — 
A sadness in their quiet glare, 

As if love’s smile were frozen there — 
Came o’er me with an icy thrill ; 

Oh God ! I feel its presence still !’ 


The Jesuit makes the holy sign — 
* How passed the vision, daughter mine? ” 


‘ All dimly in the wan moonshine, 

As a wreath of mist will twist and twine 
And scatter and melt into the light — 

So scattering, melting on my sight, 
The pale, cold vision passed ; 

But those sad eyes were fixed on mine, 
Mournfully to the last !’ 


‘ God help thee, daughter ! tell me why 
That spirit passed before thine eye !’ 


© Father, I know not —save it be, 
That deeds of mine have summoned her 
From the unbreathing sepulchre, 
To leave her last rebuke with me. 
Ah, wo for me! my mother died 
Just at the moment when I stood 
Close on the verge of womanhood, 
A child in everything beside ; 
And when, alas, I needed most 
Her gentle counsels, they were lost. 


My father lived a stormy life, 

Of frequent change and daily strife ; 

And, God forgive him ! left his child 

To feel, like him, a freedom wild ; 

To love the red man’s dwelling-place ; 
The birch boat on his shaded floods, 

The wild excitement of the chase 
Sweeping the ancient woods — 

The camp-fire, blazing on the shore 
Of the still lakes —the clear stream, where 
The idle fisher set his wear, 

Or angled in the shade —far more 

Than that restraining awe I felt 
Beneath my gentle mother’s care, 

When nightly at her knee I knelt, 
With childhood’s simple prayer. 


There came a change. The wild, glad mood 
Of unchecked freedom passed. 

Amidst the ancient solitude 

Of unshorn grass and waving wood, 
And waters glancing bright and fast, 
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A softened voice was in my ear ; 
Sweet as those lulling sounds and fine 
The hunter lifts his head to hear, 
Now far and faint, now full and near, 
The murmur of the wind-swept pine. 
A manly form was ever nigh, 
A bold, free hunter, with an eye, 
Whose dark, keen glance had power to wake 
Both fear and love —to awe and charm ; 
*'T was as the wizard rattle-snake, 
Whose evil glances lure to harm ; 
Whose cold and small and glittering eye 
And brilliant coil and changing dye, 
Draw, step by step, the gazer near, 
With drooping wing and cry of fear ; 
Yet powerless all to turn away 
A conscious, but a willing prey ! 


The world that IT had known went by 

As a vain shadow—on my eye 
Tere rose a new and dreamful one. 

”T was like the cloudy realins which lie, 

Shadowy and brief, on autumn’s sky, 
Before the setting sun. 

Oh, father ! scarce to God above, 

With deeper trust, with stronger love, 

No human heart was ever lent, 

No human knee was ever bent, 

Than I, before a human shrine, 

As mortal and as frail as mine, 

With heart and soul and mind and form, 

Knelt madly to a fellow-worm. 

Full soon, upon that dream of sin, 

An awful light came bursting in. 

The shrine was cold, at which I knelt ; 
The idol of that shrine was gone ; 

A humbled thing, of shame and guilt, 
Out-cast and spurned and lone, 

Wrapt in the shadows of my crime, 
With withering heart and burning brain, 
And tears that fell like fiery rain, 


' I passed a fearful time. 


There came a voice — it checked the tear ; 
In heart and soul it wrought a change — 
My father’s voice was in my ear ; 
It whispered of revenge ! 
A new and fiercer feeling swept 
Each lingering tenderness away, 
And tiger-passions, which had slept 
In childhood’s better day, 
Unknown, unfelt, arose at length, 
In all their own demoniac strength. 


A youthful warrior of the wild, 

By words deceived, by smiles beguiled, 
Of crime the cheated instrument, 

Upon our fatal errands went. 
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Through camp and town and wilderness, 
He tracked his victim — and, at last, 
Just when the tide of hate had passed, 
And milder thoughts came warm and fast, 
Exulting, at my feet he cast 

The bloody token of success. 


Oh God ! with what an awful power 
I saw the buried past uprise — 
And gather, in a single hour, 
Its ghost-like memories ! 
And then I felt, alas, too late, 
That, underneath the mask of hate — 
That shame and guilt and wrong had thrown 
O’er feelings which they might not own — 
The heart’s wild love had known no change ; 
And still, that deep and hidden love, 
With its first fondness, wept above 
The victim of its own revenge ! 
There lay the fearful scalp, and there 
The blood was on its pale-brown hair ! 
I thought not of the victim’s scorn, 
I thought not of his baleful guile, 
My deadly wrong, my outcast name, 
The characters of sin and shame 
On heart and forehead drawn ; 
I only saw that victim’s smile — 
The still, green places where we met— 
The moon-lit branches, dewy wet ; 
I only felt, I only heard 
The greeting and the parting word — 
The smile — the embrace — the tone, which made 
An Eden of the forest-shade ! 


And oh, with what a loathing eye, 
With what a deadly hate and deep, 
I saw that Indian murderer lie 
Before me, in his drunken sleep ! 
What though for me the deed was done, 
And words of mine had sped him on ! 
Yet when he murmured, as he slept, 
The horrors of that deed of blood, 
The tide of utter madness swept 
O’er brain and bosom, like a flood. 
And father ! with this hand of mine? — 
‘Ha! what didst thou?’ the Jesuit cries, 
Shuddering, as smitten with sudden pain, 
And shading, with one thin hand, his eyes, 
With the other he makes the holy sign — 
‘I smote him, as I would a worm ; 
With heart as steeled — with nerves as firm — 
He never woke again !’ 


Woman of sin and blood and shame, 
Speak —I would know that victim’s name !” 


‘Father !’ she gasped, ‘a chieftain, known 
As Saco’s Sachem — Moca MeGone !? 
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Pale priest ! what proud and lofty dreams, 

What keen desires, what cherished schemes, 

What hopes, that time may not recall, 

Are darkened by that chieftain’s fall ? 

Was he not pledged, by cross and vow, 
To lift the hatchet of his sire, 

And, round his own, the Church’s foe, 
To light the avenging fire ? 

Who now the Tarrautine shall wake, 

"or thine and for the Church’s sake ! 
Who summon to the scene 

Of conquest and unsparing strife, 

And vengeance, dearer than his life, 
The fiery-souled Castine ? * 


Three backward steps the Jesuit takes — 
Hlis.long, thin frame, as ague, shakes ; 
Hate — fearful hate is in his eye, 
As from his lips these words of fear 
Fall hoarsely on the maiden’s ear: 
‘The soul that sinneth shall surely die !’ 


She stands, as stands the stricken deer, 
Checked midway in the fearful chase, 
When bursts, upon its eye and ear, 
The gaunt, grey robber, baying near 
Between it and its hiding-place ; 
While still behind, with yell and blow, 
Sweeps, like a storm, the coming foe. 
‘Save me, oh holy man !’ —her ery 
Fills all the void, as if a tongue, 
Unseen, from rib and rafter hung, 
Thrilling with mortal agony ; 
Her hands are clasping the Jesuit’s knee, 
And her eye looks fearfully into his own ;— 
‘Off — woman of sin! nay, touch not me 
With those fingers of blood — begone !? 
With a gesture of horror, he spurns the form 
That writhes at his feet like a trodden worm ! 


What yell is there ?— with forehead black, 
And fierce eye glancing through his hair, 
Fierce as the blood-hound on his track, 
Or panther in his lair, 
A tall, gaunt form comes plunging through 
The narrow chapel-door. 
¢ Jesu ! what would the great Brave do, 
At a time like this, in this holy place ? 
2 : 
x aC § Og 
Go back, and sin no more ! 
The words are lost on the Indian’s ear ; 
He sees not the priest, and he does not hear. 
His eye glares into the maiden’s face 
One moment, as if in doubt — 

* The character of Ralle has probably never been correctly delineated. By his brethren of the 
Romish Church, he has been very nearly apotheosised. On the other hand, our Puritan histo- 
rians have represented him asademon in human form. He was, undoubtedly, sincere in his 
devotion to the interests of his Church, and not over-scruptlous as to the means of ates 
those interests. ‘The French,’ says the author of the History of Saco and Biddeford, ‘after the 


peace of 1713, secretly promised to supply the Indians with arms and ammunition, if they 
would renew hostilities. ‘Their principal agent was the celebrated Ralle, the French je 
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‘ When the white woman struck at my brother’s life 
In her father’s lodge, with her father’s knife, 
The Great Spirit’s eye looked out ; 
And the Manitto’s whisper came to me, 
As [ lay in my lodge by night ; 
And the blood of a Sachem seemed to be 
On the head of un evil white. 
When I took the scalp, on my wampum strung, 
From that head so old and grey, 
The white man spoke, with a bitter tongue, 
Of his daughter far away ! 
Does the squaw know this !? —and the Indian flings 
fis blanket back from his wampum-rings. 
Merciful God ! what sees she there? 
Her father’s scalp of thin grey hair ! 


Nor shriek is given, nor groan is heard — 
Nor lip is moved, nor hand is stirred 
With one long, glassy, spectral stare, 
The enlarging eye is fastened there, 
As if that sealp of whitened hair 

Had power to change at sight alone — 
Even as the serpent-locks which bound 
Medusa’s fatal forehead round — 

The gazer into stone ! 


The Indian’s knife is raised on high — 

Why stays it in the empty air? 
Before the startled warrior’s eye, 

The Jesuit’s silver cross is bare ! * 
Cowering and trembling, at the sight, 
And muttering, in his wild affright, 

A prayer to Squawmanit, with whom, 
Of weal or woe, rests woman’s doom, 
Yet tracing, midst that heathen prayer, 
The Christian’s holy sign in air ; 
Rebuked and awed, that savage wild 
Is powerless as a very child. 


‘Rise, woman ! — nought can harm thee now ; 
Live for repentance, vigils, prayers ; 
The crimson may be made as snow, 
By penance long and tears.’ 
She does not speak — she stirs no limb — 
No breath waves back the fallen curl ; 
Awe-struck, the Jesuit bendeth him 
Over the wretched girl. 
The heart is still —the pulse has fled — 
The unclosed eye is fixed and dim, 
Rutu Bonyruon is dead ! 


' . Father Hennepin, misionary among the Iroquois, mentions that the Indians believed him to 

. 4conjuror, and that they were particularly afraid of a bright silver chalice, which he bad in 

= —— ‘ The Indians,’ says Pere Jerome Lallamante, ‘ fear us as the greatest sorcerers 
earth. 


VOL. VIII. 35 
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GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS. 


BY A COSMOPOLITAN. 


CHINA. 


I wave been a wanderer on the face of the earth, and am not 
yet satisfied to be at rest. In this interval, I set down for your 
amusement — for edification I may not call it — some notices of 
men in different climates and under various governments. 

China has a vast population, for there is little celibacy, war, or 
pestilence ; many find ‘no cover set for them at nature’s table’ — 
the straightened parents suppress the best law of nature, and+cast 
their helpless offspring upon the streams. ‘The infants, thus aban- 
doned, are tied in a box, and many are rescued by public officers. 
It would be better, that the officers should be appointed rather 
to receive them from the parents. 

The water, like the land, hath its inhabitants — two millions, 
to whom the earth is but an occasional element, have no home 
but the frail barks on the rivers. ‘These boats, at the large cities, 
are moored in lines, with spaces, like streets, between them. 
The whole population may be one hundred and fifty millions ; 
of these, one million and two hundred thousand are soldiers — 
better fitted, however, to suppress insurrections at home than to 
achieve foreign conquests. ‘The Chinese are, to an extreme, the 
reverse of warlike, or the Great Wall had never been built to 
show how much their industry exceeds their courage. 

In all China, there are but about a hundred family names, and 
the Chinese are sometimes called, collectively, ‘the hundred 


names.’ No marriages are contracted between persons of the - 


same name. 
The Chinese dress, it has been said, was devised by Modesty 


herself, though it is little indebted to Taste. It is loose and 
clumsy, and conceals the shape. ‘The Chinese have a repugnance 
to the display of the human figure, even in sculpture ; the less 
they have of virtue the more they pretend to decorum. The 
chief garment is a long and loose robe, bound with a silken sash, 
from which are suspended the chop-sticks, and, in the higher 
ranks, a rich pipe, tobacco-pouch, two watches, and a fan. No 
gentleman is dressed without his fan. This peaceful instrument 
hangs in a case, like a scabbard, and is worn alike by civil and 
military. 

The dress of the females nearly resembles that of the men ; 
but the colors are more gaudy. A Chinese lady conceals every 
part but her face ; she trims her eyebrows into an arched line, 
stains her teeth, paints her face, and permits her nails to grow 
several inches — carrying taem in a sheath of bamboo. Her 
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feet are cramped, in childhood — making childhood a season of 
torture, and crippling her through life, so that she rather totters 
than walks. ‘The compressing bandages occasion so much pain, 
that children are sometimes restrained by force from tearing them 
off. The shoe ofa belle is four inches in length and two in width. 
These horrid feet are called ‘ golden lilies.’ 

As the Chinese never change their dress from motives of clean- 
liness, but wear the same, night and day, —and as there is no 
washing machine, no washing, and but an unfrequent dipping of the 
garments in ley,—the presence even of a grandee may be de- 
tected by more than one of the senses. ‘There are no handker- 
chiefs, but little pieces of paper are used for the nose, and the 
hands are wiped on the sleeve of the robe. ‘Truth requires it to 
be said, that vermin spare not the highest classes. 

One badge of servitude only is retained — the long queue, de- 
rived from the Tartars. It is a single tuft of hair, depending from 
the crown, while the rest of the head is shaven: it reaches to the 
waist, and is terminated by a braid of silk. A Chinese cannot 
be more disgraced than by losing his queue, or more affronted 
than by having it pulled. When he stands, it hangs down, but 
when he runs, it stands out horizontally. 

The Chinese are neither so good nor so bad as they have been 
represented. The early travelers and missionaries, finding a state 
of society in which there was no discord, though there was no 
freedom, were prone to overvalue it, and the French writers 
spread the same delusion over Europe. ‘'T'wo opposite parties in 
France vied in extolling the Chinese —the Jesuits, to show the 
importance of a country they were converting — and the philoso- 
phers, that they might prefer the doctrines of Confucius to Rev- 
elation. Subsequent travelers, finding much of this praise unde- 
served, were perhaps disposed to deny credit to the Chinese for 
their actual virtues, and described them, in general terms, as dis- 
honest, inhospitable, cowardly, false, and ungrateful. No for- 
eigner, however, has of late had an opportunity of seeing them 
to good advantage, and it is admitted that they are, with all their 
faults, tractable, frugal, cheerful, and most industrious. Their 
moral virtues rest upon a slender foundation, but their habits are 
domestic. ‘The despotism of the government, the severity of 
the police, and the demoralizing tendency of corporeal punish- 
ment, inflicted at the will of an officer, on all ranks, must lead 
to the abasement of the people. The bamboo, like the cudgel 
in Russia, is never at rest ; it is ‘ the image of authority ;’ honor 
and generosity vanish before it, and falsehood and meanness are 

as general as the fear of it. 

The shadow is followed, rather than the substance ; ceremony 
is a greater study than duty. Yet, nothing is more common than 
moral inscriptions in houses and shops ; they are a part of Chi- 
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nese ostentation. They are like much of the national lore, indis- 
putable truisms, as — ‘ when men discover their errors, they ought 
to reform ;’ ‘act with sincerity, and you will be trusted.’ A say- 
ing peculiarly Chinese, is —‘ music distinguishes the honorable 
from the ignorant ; ceremony, the courtier from the plebeian.’ 

Ceremony makes up the life of a Chinese ; it is his study, his 
guide ; there is no authority so strong with him as custom. The 
very children of the higher classes are infected with a gravity be- 
yond their joyous age, which restrains them from the natural 
sports of childhood. The books of ceremonies are numerous, 
and regulate nearly every occurrence in life. The invitation to 
a feast is repeated several times, in writing, before it is accepted, 
and after this distant skirmishing the battle of ceremony begins. 
A Chinese banquet is not to be tasted without long study and prac- 
tice in the ceremonial. Vauban never had more indirect modes 
of approaching a fortification than the Chinese have in sitting 
down to dinner. 

Each guest has a small table to himself, but no one must begin 
until all are ready ; and in eating, the company preserve the reg- 
ularity of a drill. ‘To drink, is a more serious undertaking. 
The head-waiter, falling on his knees, invites the company to 
take a glass, when the parties rise, as one man, and walk solemnly 
into the middle of the room, each one holding his cup with both 
hands ; these they raise as high as their lips, and then sink them 
almost to the ground — the lower, the more polite. This is re- 
peated several times, each one watching intently the progress of 
the other, and no one drinking until, after many attempts, the 
cups all touch the lips at the same moment. ‘The cups are then 
drained and inverted, and, after various salutings, the company 
return to their seats. ‘T’o the Chinese, we are indebted for that 
convenient subterfuge, the visiting-card; but we have reduced 
to a single slip, that which is, in China, a pocket-volume. 

The Kotou, or ‘act of adoration’ to the emperor, is performed 
by nine prostrations. The English diplomacy, on these ceremo- 
nies, consumed as much time as the object of the mission, and 
after all their caution, the distrustful strangers were marched back 
to their ships, under flags, describing them as tribute-bearers to 
the emperor. 

By an imperial order, it was arranged, at Lord Amherst’s re- 
ception, that ‘ His Majesty should, with profound veneration, as- 
cend the throne, in the Palace of Light and Splendor ; that the 
guard should wear their leopard-tail dresses, and that the band 
should play the ‘ Lung Ping,’ or ‘a glorious subjugation.’ Then 
the great officers were to proclaim the word Peen, (whip) and the 
band to play Che-ping, ‘a subjugating sway.’ 

The Chinese, though insolent to foreigners, for whom the com- 
mon term is foreign devil, are timid before magistrates, having 
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been trained to obedience under institutions that have inverted 
the very passions and instincts of nature. A Chinese child is 
early made to believe that the emperor is the general ‘father, and 
that to resist his authority is both treason and impiety. The 
books abound in anecdotes of dutiful children ; they uphold the 
fifth commandment ; parents are cherished, and infants abandoned 
to perish. Many of the incidents related of filial duty are pecul- 
iar. The highest encomiums have been bestowed on the son of 
parents who were too poor to purchase curtains to their bed ; he 
prescribed it to himself, to lie motionless upon his own couch 
and let the mosquitos feast upon him, rather than brush them off, 
lest it might add to the number that afflicted his parents. But the 
art of defence is taught in books, though there are no pitched 
battles. The Canton Register says, that the first lesson of a 
boxer is to thrust, for hours, at a bag of sand, and he varies his 
assault in the manceuvres called-——‘a dragon thrusting out his 
claws, a drunken China-man knocking at your door, and a crane 
and eagle reciprocally embarrassed.’ 

To an American traveler, China seems like another planet. 
Its peculiarities of language and customs have preserved the na- 
tionality, by rendering difficult all communication with foreigners. 
The first impression of a stranger is, that he is in the midst of a 
redundant population ; everywhere he sees masses of people, 
chiefly of one sex, for females are secluded. ‘The good-humor 
of the crowd is remarkable ; there is no brawling or complaint, 
except the wailing of some unpitied offender undergoing the bam- 
boo, for justice here is prompt, if not discriminating. In the 
interior, the foreigner sees frequent and populous cities, with 
walls, gates, and pagodas ; he sees fields without cattle or enclos- 
ures, and soldiers in paper helmets and quilted petticoats, fanning 
themselves, or kneeling to salute a passing officer. The shops 
glitter with varnish and gilding, and gaudy lanterns are suspended 
before them, incribed — ‘ they do not cheat here,’ to remove the 
more probable belief that they do. ‘There are many processions, 
civic, military, nuptial and funereal. In these is music, in which 
noise prevails over harmony. The streets offer every variety of 
occupation. There, the barber has his chair, the cobbler, his 
bench. At sunset, the tumult of the busy and the idle ceases, 
the streets are deserted, and the city is quiet. 

The Chinese have, if not invention, a great talent for imitation, 
and copy, very exactly, any European work. Their powers of 
deception are great, and the cheats of a city almost equal in num- 
ber every bargain and sale. No purchaser, who would be just to 
himself, buys without his own measure or weight; and many a 
foreigner, at Canton, has bought as a capon only the skin of one, 
adroitly stuffed ; or as a ham, a gammon, from which he could 
slice nothing but chips. The condition of females is universally 
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the test of civilization, and in China their lot is deplorable. Few 
of them can read, and all, whose condition permits it, are se- 
cluded. ‘They are drudges and slaves, not wives. They are 
contracted without their own consent, and they may be repudiated 
without their own fault. The stronger sex have made the laws 
which bind the weaker to domestic servitude, forgetful that Proy- 
idence has entrusted the protection of the weak to the generosity 
of the strong. 

The Chinese have considerable skill, and many secrets in the 
arts, which they seem to have obtained by accident, for they are 
ignorant of the principles. They have lenses and spectacles, 
without a knowledge of optics. ‘Their music is rude and dis- 
eordant, and, to an European ear, a Chinese concert is intolera- 
ble. ‘They calculate numbers, readily, by means of a table with 
balls. They carve neatly, in ivory and wood, and we are famil- 
iar, in this country, with their concentric moveable globes, one 
within another, and all cut from one piece of ivory. Many of 
their inventions were anterior to the same in [urope, but they 
have been little improved. ‘They had, centuries ago, a knowl 
edge of gunpewder, of the magnet, and of printing. Yet, their 
guns are clumsy match-locks ; their types, stereotype pages 
cut in wood ; and their mariner’s compass is a guide little to be 
trusted. Types are so cumbrous, that they are housed in large 
buildings, and a memorandum is made in a book, stating where 
they may be found for a future edition. 

The general beverage is tea, which is taken at all hours, and 
always without sugar or milk, hot water being poured upon the 
leaves in the cup. The tea is much improved by a voyage to 
Europe ; and a most acceptable present, at Canton, is a box 
which has been returned. ‘The conoscenti in tea are very care- 
ful to boil the water over a fire made of pine, in an earthen vessel 
made in a particular province, and to infuse it in a cup of another 
kind. ‘The manner of presiding at a tea-table is, in this ceremo- 
nious country, an art with its principles, rules, and instructers. 
The emperor, Kien Long, recorded the virtues of tea in an 
ode, which may be read on half the tea-cups in the Empire. 
‘On a slow fire set a tripod, whose color and texture show tts 
long use ; fill it with clear snow-water, boil it as long as would 
turn a fish white, and a cray-fish red, throw it upon the delicate 
leaves of choice tea in the cup, and let it remain as long as the 
vapor rises in a cloud. At your ease drink this precious liquor, 
which will chase away the five causes of trouble. We may taste 
and feel, but not describe, the state of repose produced by it.’ 

The Chinese language has no affinity with any other. In the 
tongues of Europe, the knowledge of one is a step towards an- 
other ; but when the linguist has mastered many languages, he 
has few principles to aid him in the Chinese. The written and 
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oral languages are entirely different. ‘The spoken is composed 
entirely of monosyllables, and these are few, though they are 
varied by various tones and inflections, some of them so delicate, 
that they escape an European ear ; thus, the word po signifies, 
among many other things, an old woman, a captive, wise, in- 
clined, a very little, to boil, to winnow rice, to prepare, and to 
cleave. This ambiguity of language leads the Chinese to use 
many gestures and contortions of body, in speaking ; and they 
often make with a finger the sign or character which expresses 
the thing. The number of sounds in the language, which can be 
expressed in English, are about three hundred and fifty, so that 
asimilar sound is applied to more than two hundred different 
ideas. All words are indeclinable ; there is neither gender, num- 
ber, case, mode, tense, or person. ‘This defect is remedied in 
part by an invariable order, or following of the words. Their 
written language is good in theory, only it expresses no sound — 
being intended, without the intervention of it, to represent ideas 
alone. ‘T'he characters are, some of them, rude representations 
of the objects signified, as in the sign for a woman, child, &c. 
The character for a prison is an enclosure —and a dot in it, re- 
presents a captive. ‘The character for a tree, if used twice, repre- 
sents a thicket — and thrice, a forest ; that for time, repeated, is 
eternity. Many of the emblems, expressing simple ideas, are 
ingeniously compounded ; thus, the character for mother and 
water, when combined, make the sea, mother of waters. Good 
and word, unite to make praise ; and calamity is expressed by the 
characters for fire and sword—also, by the sign for a broken 
reed. ‘The signs for ear and door, make to listen ; to grieve, is 
expressed by a heart and knife ; and to meditate, by a heart and 
field. A bargain is denoted by a word anda nail. The sign 
for a barber is compounded of the characters for razor and re- 
spect; and comfort is expressed by the emblems for rice and 
mouth. Happiness is denoted by the characters for children and 
land ; and this symbol embroidered, is often presented by the 
emperor as a mark of peculiar favor. ‘The Chinese are as little 
gallant in their signs as in their courtships. The sign for a wife 
1s compounded of woman and broom ; and security is represented 
by a claw placed over a woman. ‘To scold, is expressed by the 
signs for two women; and levity is a man between two women. 
Conceited, is a woman and to strut; anger, a woman and sour 
we. Handsome, however, is a woman and to sigh; and to 
marry, is a woman and take. ‘There is a general key, by which 
about two hundred characters, which enter into the composition 
of most others, may be known. These characters mark the prin- 
cipal objects of nature, and are the roots or genera of the lan- 
guage. The dictionaries are arranged in reference to them. The 
heart is one of these roots ; and the curved lines for heart, enter 
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into the character, for all sentiments, passions and_ affections, 
Under the genus hand, are arranged all trades and manual em- 
ployments ; and under that of word, all kinds of speech, debate, 
study, writing and knowledge. Some of the usual figures of 
speech are peculiar ; a mat or bed is called the kingdom of sleep ; 
the head, the sanctuary of reason ; the eyes, the stars of the fore- 
head ; the stomach, laboratory of aliments ; and a lamb, a sucker 
on its knees. ‘The wounded, in a battle, are said to be spoiled ; 
and widows and orphans are called the poor of Heaven. 

The fundamental part of the Chinese penal code, has been 
translated by Sir George Staunton. ‘The first and greatest crime 
is treason, which is defined to be ‘an attempt to violate divine 
order of things upon earth; resistance to the emperor, is there- 
fore a disturbance of the peace of the universe.’ ‘The punishment 
for treason, is to be executed by a lingering and painful. death ; the 
criminal’s goods are confiscated, and all his male relations, over 
sixteen years of age, and within the degree of father, grandfather, 
son, paternal uncles and their sons, are put to death. If under 
sixteen years, they are enslaved. ‘The other crimes, defined 
next after treason, and punished with nearly equal severity, are 
desertion, or quitting the empire to adhere to a foreign power; 
parricide, or an attempt to murder a parent, grandparent, uncle or 
aunt ; massacre, or the murder of three or more members of one 
family ; sacrilege, or stealing from temples, or the emperor ; 
counterfeiting the emperor’s seal, or administering to him any im- 
proper medicines ; impiety,‘or disrespect to parents or near re- 
lations, or refusal to honor their memory ; discord, or maltreating 
members of the family ; and insubordination, or rising of the peo- 
ple. The penalty for these crimes is never remitted. 

In the laws regulating the palace, it is provided that the em- 
peror’s physician shall receive a hundred blows, if he administer 
unusual medicines ; and that the cook, if he serve up unusual 
food, shall first swallow it and then receive a hundred blows. 
If his majesty ask a question, the first officer in rank is directed 
to reply ; and if an inferior should speak first, he is mulcted in a 
month’s salary. Any officer of state, who ambitiously addresses 
the emperor, in artful terms, soliciting places, is punished by a 
hundred blows, and if he falsely accuse another officer, is be- 
headed. 

The government is, in theory and practice, a despotism. The 
will of the emperor is above all law, and obedience is inculcated 
to him as a general Father, for his government, such as it is, is 
called paternal. 
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MR. EVERETT. 


Tue office of Governor of Massachusetts requires peeuliar 
rather than great powers. It does not task severely the creative 
faculties, nor call for depth and strength of reasoning or splendor 
of eloquence, but requires qualities of mind and character as rare, 
perhaps, as these. It demands strong good sense and the power 
of seeing things precisely as they are —a proper share of political 
experience as well as of general knowledge —a mind free from 
the madness of party spirit— coolness and deliberation in form- 
ing opinions, and promptness in acting upon them, and decision 
of character and independence of mind, combined with a readi- 
ness to take advice from competent sources, and free from the 
taint of self-willed obstinacy. In his private as well as official con- 
duct, it is important that there should be a consistency and pro- 
priety —a freedom from extravagance and eccentricity, and an 
unostentatious simplicity and dignity, in order to ensure the re- 
spect of the public ; since the good people of this commonwealth 
are a shrewd and cautious race, fond of watching the doings and 
sayings of their rulers, and not disposed to ‘ think small-beer’ of 
themselves ; and they distrust a man of whims and caprices and 
hobbies, and shake their heads at any one in whose character, 
manner, or bearing, there is anything to excite even a good- 
natured smile. We are too much inclined to frown upon vivid 
personal traits, and electric impulses of thought and feeling, and 
to estimate a stately and uniform propriety of conduct at rather 
more than it is worth. ‘The public man, in our State, who should 
commit a freak like that of Alcibiades, in cutting off his dog’s 
tail, that people might talk about that, and not about him, would 
be considered a candidate for the Lunatic Hospital in Worces- 
ter, rather than any honors or offices. 

The peculiar fitness of Edward Everett for the station of Gov- 
ernor, has been testified by the unanimity with which the nomina- 
tion was made, and the general favor with which it has been re- 
ceived. ‘There is no quality essential to the office, with which 
he is not amply endued ; and we need hardly say, that he has, in 
an uncommon degree, those great powers, which we have before 
spoken of as not being absolutely essential to it. We would 
not, by any means, however, be understood to say, that they are 
therefore useless ; since, in one who has the substantial and indis- 
pensable qualities, new lustre and dignity will be conferred upon 
the office by splendor of genius and variety of intellectual accom- 
plishments. Mr. Everett’s brilliant powers, as a writer and an 
orator —the depth, soundness, and extent of his learning, and the 
beauty and vigor of his style, need no tribute of applause from 
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our humble pen. Our Magazine is probably read by few who 
require to be enlightened as to the nature and extent of his 
services to American literature. As long as clear and _ logi- 
cal reasoning wins the assent of the understanding ; as long as 
true eloquence stirs the blood; as long as ease and grace 
of style approve themselves to the taste — so long will the com- 
positions of Mr. Everett be quoted and admired. But, it is 
not because he is a fine scholar, a fine writer, and an eloquent 
speaker, that we think him so worthy of the support of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts —-for it would be very possible for a man 
to be all these and yet not be fitted for the office of Governor — 
but because, in addition to these splendid gifts, he has those sub- 
stantial, serviceable, working-day qualities, which do qualify him, 
most eminently. ‘The Corinthian capital of polished scholar- 
ship rests upon the fine column of common sense, reason, and 
judgment. . 

In this respect, justice has hardly been done to Mr. Everett, 
even by his warmest admirers. In common with all men of va- 
rious genius, (Kdmund Burke, for instance) he has been obliged 
to encounter a common prejudice, that eminence in one depart- 
ment of intellectual labor can only be obtained at the price of me- 
diocrity in all others —a notion, untrue, abstractly considered, 
and strikingly so in the present instance. During the many 
years in which Mr. Everett has represented his district in the 
National Congress, he has given abundant proof of all the quali- 
fications requisite in a statesman and a politician ; except, perhaps, 
that of readiness and dexterity in extemporaneous debate —a tal- 
ent of no very high order, by the bye, and often found in con- 
junction with narrow views, vulgar passions, and shallow self- 
conceit. He has applied to the consideration of every subject, 
a sound judgment, unwarped by prejudice, and an elevated tone 
of feeling, untainted by narrow interests and petty prepossessions. 
Remarkable as he is, for brilliant endowments of mind, he is not 
less so for substantial and practical ones. No man investigates a dry 
subject with more industry and thoroughness, or presents the re- 
sults of labor with more clearness and force. In political know!- 
edge, and in a complete understanding of the prominent political 
questions of the day, he is allowed to have no superior and few 
equals. His powers are of that dexterous and versatile charac- 
ter, which make them susceptible of an infinite vaieor appli- 
cation. No man can throw off (if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression) a greater amount of intellectual labor in a given time. 
The extent and accuracy of his knowlege give peculiar weight to 
his opinions, on subjects of national interest, as those of a man 


who has not formed them rashly, or taken them by an act of 


transfer. During the period in which he has been a public man, 
the amount of his political labors alone, has been prodigious. 
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Without taking into account his incessant and laborious efforts, 
as a member, and during one session as Chairman, of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, as one of the minority of the famous 
Retrenchment Committee and of the Committee on the Bank, 
appointed last spring, and as Chairman of the special Committee 
on the Georgia controversy —we would mention, by way of 
proof, his speeches on the tariff and the removal of the Indians ; 
his profound and elaborate articles, in the North American Re- 
view, on the north-eastern boundary, the nullification question, 
and reform in England, and the letters to Mr. Canning, on the 
relations between the general government and the Indians. ‘The 
sound views and political sagacity displayed in these productions, 
are not less remarkable than their elaborate research and literary 
ability. 

The people of Massachusetts need not be informed, that 
Mr. Everett’s sentiments, upon all the great political questions of 
the day, are sound and correct. He has been an undeviating 
supporter, from the first, of the principles of which the Whig 
party are now the representatives. ‘lhe moderation of his char- 
acter and the coolness of his temperament, have saved him from 
political intolerance and the rancor of party-spirit. He is not 
exclusive or proscriptive in his views ; nor is he a man to irri- 
tate, wantonly and needlessly, an honest political opponent. His 
dignified deportment, both in public and private, and his amiable 
character, also, cannot but insure him the respect of men of all 
parties, who have not yet abandoned decency in the discussion 
of everything that relates to politics. 

We trust, that there will not be any division caused in the 
ranks of the Whig party, on account of Mr. Everett’s nomination 
by the Anti-masonic party, or on account of the sentiments he 
has expressed upon the subject of masonry. Upon that ques- 
tion — apart from all political considerations — his views, proba- 
bly, do not differ from those of a majority of the reflecting men 
in the Commonwealth. We have little sympathy with political 
Anti-masonry, but we should be very unwilling to call in question 
the sincerity and honesty of the numerous intelligent and respec- 
table men, who belong to that party. ‘To imagine, that Anti- 
masonrygi@ints whatever it touches, shows more of the fervor of 


zeal t e coolness of sound judgment. 
W e that, in the gubernatorial office, Mr. Everett 
will be by that moderation, dignity, and propriety, which 


have always characterized his public conduct. We believe that, 
in the selection of public officers, he will regard personal qualifi- 
cations, and not the claims of a party. We believe, that he will 
not be a partizan Governor, but the Governor of the whole State. 
If we did not believe so, we would not give him our own vote, 
much less enforce his claims upon the consideration of others. 
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It would be a proud day for Massachusetts, that should see 
Mr. Everett its Governor and Mr. Webster the President of the 
United States. ‘To bring about the dawning of that day, there 
are no toils, which patriotism should refuse to undergo ; no sacri- 
fices, which it should hesitate to make. ‘To the old, it would be 
a renewal of youth, and to the young, a restoration of those 
‘ glories of the first temple,’ which their fathers beheld. The 
star of Washington would again be in the ascendant — obscured 
by no murky mists and earth-born vapors ; but shining with mild 
and auspicious light, and shedding ‘sweet influences’ from its 
sphere. Whether both these fond anticipations shall ever be re- 
alized, is now merely a matter of hope and conjecture ; but the 
people of Massachusetts owe it to themselves to leave no efforts 
untried, to secure success to the true man, in the less as well as 
the. greater election. Whatever may be the result, in either case, 
they can do their duty; and neither men nor angels can do more. 





CREDULOUS PEOPLE. 


Talia contingant somnia saepe mihi. Minton, Elegia 3d, L. 68. 


In a shoemaker’s shop, in a town not far from Boston, about 
sixty years ago, worked Samuel Smallcorn, a youth who was 
placed there by his father, that, under a sponsible master, he 
might learn a reputable trade. Sam was an honest lad, some- 
times easily imposed upon, from the simplicity of his heart, 
though by no means lacking in understanding. He was rather 
credulous, because he never wished to impose upon others ; and 
hence, he was the butt of the wit of some of his fellow-appren- 
tices, whose malice, in the law phrase, supplied their years. 
Sam had been honestly “educated — had been taught his cate- 
chism, which he could repeat, every word of it, with all the com- 
mandments and the reasons annexed. He had the hi respect 
for his father, who was the worthy representativ line 
of Puritan ancestors. In the same shop worked P 
was the suspicious son of a very suspicious mothet 
when Sam was quoting, very innocently, some ofgthe 
his father, Blake cut him short, by remarking — ? i 

‘Your father, Sam, is a sly old fox ; he has more blot 
character than you know of.’ 

‘ Blots!’ said Sam, ‘what blots? he is as honest’ 
ever trod soal-leather.’ 
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‘That may be,’ said Blake ; ‘ but, let me tell you, what you 
never knew before, and what you may as well know now as at 
at any other time — he has one son that is not your brother.’ 

‘Impossible !’ cried Sam ; ‘ you are joking.’ 

‘No, upon my soul; it is the truth. I should not fear to lay 
my hand on the bible, and say —that your father has one son, 
that is not your brother.’ 

Sam heard the awful assertion, and turned as pale as death. 
His father ! his respected father !— a member of the church, and 
once having two votes for the office of deacon !—could the vene- 
rable old Mr. Smallcorn have an illegitimate son! It was just 
after breakfast ; but the contents of the morning meal did not stay 
long on Sam’s stomach. He was sick of the world ; sick of his 
father ; sick of himself; and it seemed to him, as it did to Bru- 
tus under the rock, that virtue was an empty name. He worried 
over the tidings all that day ; nor was it, until the shades of dewy 
evening came over the earth, that he found out the dreadful am- 
phibology— for Blake asked him, whether ‘he himself was 
brother to himself?’ and whether ‘ he was not his father’s son ?’ 
Then poor Sam had a second penance to undergo — being 
laughed at for his credulity. 

For my part, I sympathize with poor Sam Smallcorn, and I de- 
test Blake, whom I devotedly hope was brought afterwards to the 
gallows ; for there are cases when credulity is more honorable 
than unbelief. Indeed, 1 do not know a phrase, which is more 
abused than that of ‘ credulous people.’ What is it that makes a 
man credulous ? If, moved by a tale of wo, you give to a being, 
whose form is emaciated and whose eyes are sunk in sorrow, 
some skeptical old Hunks, who loves his purse better than his 
conscience, will call you credulous. If you think it best to part 
with your gold to spread the purest principles, purer than fined 
gold, you will be regarded as the dupe of some holy cheats, whose 
chief design, however, seems to be to cheat mankind into virtue 
and happiness. Some people seem to have a mortal aversion to 
any kind of credulity, which lays the least tax on their selfish- 
ness, or calls for any benevolent exertion. It is credulous to be- 
lieve, that the sufferings of the poor are great, as that there are 
such beings as the poor. It is credulous to believe the Bible ; 
or to suppos@gsthat the Author of nature values the salvation of 
men more than the laws of nature. It is credulous to believe, 
that religion is anything else than a dream. It is credulous to 
suppose, that this vast system was made for any purpose, or that 
the mighty wheels of nature were first created, and are now rolled 
round, ‘by an invisible hand. It iseeredulous to imagine, that 
there is any moral government ; any reward for the virtuous, or 
any future punishment for the most abandoned of mankind. In 
some people’s imagination, conscience is the very organ of cre- 
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dulity ; and the only way of being a philosopher is to suppress 
its dictates and blunt its sensibilities. ‘T’o hear some people talk, 
you would suppose, that to be credulous was the greatest disgrace; 
and the only way to avoid that imputation, was to reject all the 
truths around which the pious have gathered ; and which Heaven 
has bound, by the most sacred obligations, on the hopes and fears 
of mankind. 

I remember that Plato, in one of his dialogues, says that 
there was an order of men, in his day, who rejected spiritual con- 
ceptions ; and taking hold of rocks, hills, or oaks, or some other 
material substance, affirmed that these were the only real exist- 
ences ; that no wise man would puzzle himself about any ideas 
or notions, but such as he could see with his eyes, smell with his 
nose, or touch with his fingers. Perhaps the peculiar, tenuous 
and transcendental philosophy of Plato, was calculated to repel 
opposing sects to opposite extremes ; and he who was always 
above the clouds might provoke others to be always groveling on 
the ground. But, however this may be, we seem, in these days 
of innovation, which some call improvement, to be making rapid 
strides to this blessed system. I was told, of a certain book- 
seller, in a certain city, that often scratches his head and declares 
that the only work which he fully understands is a treatise on 
cookery. Another substantial gentleman, who boards at Tre- 
mont-house, assures me that, after having long studied Chauncey 
on the Benevolence of the Deity, he is convinced he never u- 
derstands the blessings of Heaven so well as when they descend 
before him in the shape of a plum-pudding. One man tells me, that 
even his eye is almost too spiritual an organ for him to trust to; 
he is not sure of the existence of an object of sight, especially if 
he sees it at a distance. Of all spiritual objects, he is most sure 
of the being and happy influence of a good glass of gin, when he 
feels it warming his stomach. 

An infidel is too incredulous to believe the gospel ; and, hav- 
ing laid up whatever stock of merit is to be gained by rejecting 
the’ Bible, he thinks he is going full sail, down the seven streams 
of the river of Wisdom. He congratulates himself, that, what. 
ever else the world may say of him, they cannot accuse him of 
being a gull or a hypocrite. But, my dear sir, do you not see 
that every proposition has two sides to it, and thatf{@redulity con 
sists in believing that sin which has the Jeast evidence ? _Believ- 
ing a negative, always implies a hearty faith in all the positive 
proofs, which support that negative, and the rejection of all the 
evidence on the other side. You cannot believe in Christianity, 
but you can believe, that’ life is without an aim, and death with- 
out consequences ; you can believe, that such a character as that 
of Jesus Christ (which even commanded the admiration of Rous- 
seau) was drawn at random ; you can believe, that apostles and 
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martyrs conspired to deceive mankind, though their lot was pov- 
erty and their reward death. You can believe, that all that has 
animated the hopes of the saint, cheered his prison with consola- 
tion, and strewed his pillow with immortal roses, was delusion ; 
you can rejoice in a discovery, which makes life a blank, and 
leaves man little better than a two-legged beast. You can be- 
lieve, that the Son of God was an imposter, and Bolingbroke 
and ‘T'om Paine were the benefactors of mankind.* I confess, 
that such philosophy is too credulous for me. 

But, it is not merely in what he rejects, that the infidel’s cre- 
dulity appears. When aman abandons the word of God, it is 
almost always the case, that some strong delusion is sent into his 
mind, which makes him infamous on his own system. It would 
be a laughable catalogue enough, to collect all the fooleries which 
infidels have rnost devoutly believed, and which are too much for 
the deglutition of most Christian old women. The great Hobbs, 
whose atheistic metaphysics shook all England to the centre, was 
so afraid of pokers, that he never ventured to sleep alone in a 
dark room. Hume, who regarded all religions, and Christianity 
among the rest, as the playsome whimsies of monkeys in human 
shape, yet rather supposed, on the whole, that the Pagan Mythol- 
ogy was the true system of the universe — he was sure that, that 
worship was the most easy and pleasing to his taste. Lord Her- 
bert, who could not believe the miracles of the gospel, nor see 
anything in the moral designs of the gospel worthy of an occasion 
on which miracles should be wrought, nevertheless supposed his 
own book so important to the welfare of mankind, that a sweet 
voice, about noon-day, as he was sitting in his room, came from 
Heaven and urged him to publish it. Cardinal Mazarin was kept 
awake for whole nights, by the predictions of an astrologer ; and 
Cardan could foretell his future fortunes, by little specks rising 
on his finger nails. Such are the triumphs of philosophy ; and 
these are the men, who charge Christians with credulity for be- 
lieving in a system, which commanded the assent of a Newton, 
and lighted up the devotions of a Pascal. 

If infidelity works such folly in the strongest brains, one may 
well suppose that it will upset the wits of those who are only in- 
fidels as far as their parts will allow. ‘The truth is, a man must 
have some gé@hius to make infidelity wear well ; and nothing is 
more credulous than a weak head attempting to carry the strong 
notions of its betters. Infidelity is like brandy, which, while it 
makes some good fellows gay and amusing, taken in the same 
draughts, it turns others into drunken sots. Let common mortals 
eware, and leave to Hercules his club, and to Voltaire his prin- 


* Yes, though the one raced with his naked harlots, and the other loved his bottle 
better than his God. 
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ciples. I heard a poor man, in a country town, complaining, a 
few years ago, that the political movements of our country puz- 
zled him ; he had his eye on the office of post-master ; he had 
been trying to know which party would be uppermost ; but no 
sooner did he take his side, than, unluckily, the party he joined 
went down ; and, with some spleen, he remarked, he wished he 
could tell which party would be uppermost for six months to come. 
Our political movements, he said, in Washington, completely 
baffled his powers. Now, what this man is to Van Buren, a 
common infidel is to David Hume. ‘The system is too much 
for his head, however congenial it may be to his moral feelings. 

My neighbor, Dr. Lirrieroap, is an infidel as far as he un- 
derstands the subject. He has imbibed the notion, that it is 
highly becoming a doctor of medicine to be very skeptical on all 
other subjects ; and [ hardly know which are most harmless, his 
principles or his pills. [have never taken either ; and | am as 
ignorant of the composition of the one as the other. ‘The doctor 
is always laughing at the credulity of mankind. He wishes to 
believe the Bible, but he is a philosopher ; and cannot be so ere- 
dulous as the vulgar herd. I was reading to him, the other day, 
the account of the resurrection of Lazarus, and asked him what 
he thought of it. ‘ Why, sir,’ said he, ‘ there are great difficul- 
ties in the way of receiving that story. It cannot be accounted 
for on any of the principles of gravity, or galvanism, or electri- 
city. Perhaps, however, Lazarus may have been in a state of 
suspended animation ; and we have known people in a syncope 
to recover by a blow on the hand or a voice in the ear.’ So, Dr. 
Littletoad has some hopes, that the story of Lazarus may be true. 

Dr. Littletoad delights to hold the balance of probability with 
an impartial hand, as if it were a moot point, and a matter of in- 
difference to mankind, whether the supernatural events of rev- 
lation were believed or not. The genealogy of Moses puzzles 
him amazingly ; and he considers it very hard to conceive that 
mankind descended originally from one pair; though, on other 
occasions, | have heard him maintain, that the orang-oulang 1s 
but an uneducated off-shoot of the human race. He rather sup- 
poses there may be such a thing as equivocal generation. He 
has seen a horse-hair play strange pranks after having been soaked 
in water ; and a very sensible ship-master told him, on his honor, 
that he saw growing, on a tree in the West-Indies, a something, 
which looked very much like an incipient man. He wished 
that the vegetable embryo had been suffered to ripen. In this, 
however, the doctor was very disinterested ; for the best part of 
his practice consists in being a man-midwife. 

But the most credulous man, that ever I knew, is my old 
school-fellow, AnpNeER ALLTAIL. Abner was an unaccountable 


boy, when young ; and signalized himself at school, by endeavor- 
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ing to make impossible gimcracks. He tried to fly a kite, with 
a string at the tail, instead of at the head ; and once insisted, that 
the only true way to navigate a boat, was to put the rudder for- 
ward. ‘This, he said, was steering, in the proper sense of the 
word. As Abner grew up, he became an infidel ; and often has 
he mentioned to me the argument, which carried conviction to 
his mind, and which, he says, is unanswerable. Happening to 
meet with a translation of Lucretius, he there found, that that bad 
philosopher, but beautiful poet, teaches the motion of the atoms, 
through the vast inane, combining and conforming in various ad- 
hesions, until this world of beauty, and man at the head of it, 
arose as the true shapes happened to jumble together. This, 
Alltail combined with the rule of his mutations and combinations, 
as he found it stated in Pike’s arithmetic. ‘ You must grant me,’ 
said he, one day when he was descanting on his favorite theme, 
‘that all sorts of combinations, in these atoms, are possible ; you 
must grant me, further, that one of these combinations is the 
present system and order of beauty ; suns, stars, mists, streams, 
birds, beasts, man, male and female. Now, sir,’ continued he, 
‘these atoms have had an indefinite period in past time, to shake 
about like the figures in a kaleidiscope, and you and I happen to 
fall on the present configuration. ‘T'hat’s all.’ I told him I had 
never seen a system of cosmogomy more easily despatched. 
I ought to have mentioned before, that Abner is an old bachelor, 
and hates the present race of women almost as much as he hates 
his Bible. But, as he wants a wife, whenever he can find a suita- 
ble one — he is resolved to carry his system of philosophy into 
practice. He has procured himself a kind of long tub, like the 
circular churn, which I have seen among the Dutchmen in New- 
York. ‘This tub, or vessel, turns with a crank, and he has put 
into it some of the finest pipe-clay he could get, together 
with pulverized marble and chalk, mixed with a little milk and 
water. ‘This he turns diligently, for six hours every morning ; 
and says he doubts not, when the right configuration of particles 
comes about, he shall see a beautiful woman hop out of his tub, 
whom he intends to marry. I called on him the other day, and 
found him sweating away at his task, nothing discouraged by the 
sweet, reluctant, amorous delay, with which his bride, in posse 
and not in esse, treats his philosophic advances. Abner has been 
at work on the project now for almost a whiole year ; and I asked 
him if he was not about discouraged. ‘No,’ said he, with great 
simplicity ; ‘for, though it is possible that this crank may be 
turned for billions of ages, and the right configuration not be found, 
itis possible, also, it may come the next moment.’ Poor Abner! 
before I embrace your principles, I think I shall wait until you have 
found your wife. 
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SLAVONIA. 


BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


RUSSIA. 


Nichto !— no Ti vo mnje sijaesh’ 

Velichestvom’ Tvoikh’ dobrot’ ; 

Vo mnje sebja izobrazhaesh’, 

Kak’ solntse v’ maloi kaplje vod.’ DERZHAVIN. 


Nothing !— but thou shinest in me with the majesty of thy goodness ; in me, 
thou inmagest thyself, like the sun in a little drop of water. 


Still burns the prophet’s fire, as when of old 
Elijah called, on Carmel, on the name, 

The one sole name, and see ! it mounts in flame 
Just on the limits of eternal cold. 

Pure, bright and full it swells —a sacred glow 
Rolls o’er the spotless wilderness of snow, 

And floating flakes of crystal burn as gems, 
Worthy to shine in angels’ diadems ; 

And then, in sounding tones, come thoughts of power, 
Full of sublimity and truth and awe — 
Thunders in majesty the unyielding law ; 
Relenting grace descends in healing shower. 
We feel as nothing in the infinite : 

We feel that infinite within our souls— 

Away, the cloud of doubt and darkness rolls ; 
Our spirits stand, assured and free, in light. 


Okh’ vi Ruskie dobrie molodtsi ! 

Nadjevaite vi sabli vostrija, 

Chto idet’ zlodjei na svjatuju Rus’. SHULEPNIKOvy. 
Hey ! brave Russian youths ! 

Gird your swords so keen, 

For your holy land the foe invades. 


Not the trumpet calls to fight — 
Louder calls the patriot Tzar. 

Strongly armed, with sword and right, 
We rush to war. 


Treads the Frank our holy land, 
By the world-invader led — 
Soon we make the ruffian-band 
Its gory bed. 


Moscow’s fire, an altar-flame, 

Lights us through a waste of snow — 
On, through ice, we chase the game 
With fervid glow. 


Louder than the trumpet’s peal, 
Rings the voice of patriot Tzar — 
With fiery hearts and flashing steel, 
We rush to war. 
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POLAND. 


Dzis sepy czarnem skrzydlem oblatuja groby, 
Jak w miescie, ktore calkiem wybije zaraza, 
Wiecznie z baszt powiewaja choragwie zaloby. © MicKkrewicz. 


Now, black-winged vultures hover over graves, 
As in a town, by wasting plague consumed, 
Wave ever funeral-banners on the walls. 


Thou standest as a castle on a rock, 
Dismantled, dark — the hospitable flame 

No longer lights its halls ; unknown to fame, 
The simple shepherd shelters there his flock. 
With trumpet-peal its gilded arches rung ; 

Forth from its gates, the lordly champions rode ; 
Bannered and helmed, the dazzling torrent flowed ; 
On tower and keep, the royal standard hung. 

A fire has swept along those festive halls ; 
Broken and toppling, reel the blackened walls ; 
The voice of love and hope and joy is gone. 
Like funeral-flags, the raven spreads his wings ; 
In chambers, once the proud abode of kings, 
Now dwell the lizard and the ow! alone. 


Zemsta pospiech radzi, 
Juz pojechali— Niech ich Bog prowadzi. SLowacky. 


Vengeance bids haste, 
Already they are gone — may God conduct them. 


Vengeance calls you! Quick, be ready — 

Rouse ye, in the name of God. 

Onward, onward ! strong and steady — 

Dash to earth the oppressor’s rod. 
Vengeance calls! Ye brave, ye brave ! 
Rise, and spurn the name of slave. 


Grasp the sword !— its edge is keen ; 
Seize the gun ! — its ball is true ; 

Sweep your land from tyrants clean — 
Haste, and scour it through and through. 
Onward, onward! Vengeance cries. 

Rush to arms —the tyrant flies. 


By the souls of patriots gone, 
Wake — arise — your fetters break. 
Kosciuzko bids you on — 
Sobieski cries, awake ! 
Rise, and front the despot Czar — 
Rise, and dare the unequal war. 


Vengeance calls you! Quick, be ready — 
Think of what your sires have been. 
Onward, onward ! strong and steady — 
Drive the tyrant to his den. 

On, and let the watchword be : 

Country, home, and liberty ! 
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SERVIA. 


Zemaljsko je za maleno tsarstvo, 
A nebesko u vek i do veka. N.8. P. (Tzar Lazar.) 


Small and transient is an earthly kingdom, 
But the heavenly is now and ever. 


Go forth, and ask no blessing on thy sword — 

Go forth, and rush upon the turbaned foe ; 

Strong be the hand, that deals the deadly blow ; 
That hand shall scatter wide the Turkish horde. 
Thine shall be earthly power and fame ; but know, 
The gates of Heaven shall ever on thee close — 

In vain, for thee, the stream of mercy flows ; 

For thou hast chosen thy good, thy all, below. 
Pause on the field; and bend thyself in prayer ; 
Yield reverently unto thy God and Lord ; 

Listen the hopes and terrors of his word ; 

Then thou shalt fall—thy better Jot is there — 
Thy crown shall be in Heaven. He knelt and prayed ; 
He marched and fought, and low in death was iaid. 


Srblji vichu : za vjeru rishtjansku, 
I za slavu imena Srpskoga. N. 8. P. 


Cry the Servians : for the faith of Christians, 
And the glory of the name of Servia. 


For faith and fame : be that the ery — 
We have our pride, and we our fame — 
Heroes of high and mighty name, 

On thousand fields of battle lie. 


Long centuries we in arms have stood ; 

Have kept our faith when others fell : 

The Turk might crush ; he could not quell — 
Our covenant we have sealed in blood. 


Our land is free —the cross alone 

s Shines o’er our vales, and crowns our hills ; 
The peasant reaps the soil he tills ; 
The Moslemvultures far have flown. 


Again they come — like clouds of night, 
They hang along yon mountain’s brow. 
Rise, Servians, rise — be heroes, now — 
This be the last and fatal fight. 


Hark to the charge — their Allahu — 

It rings, not ours — it rings their knell. 
Rush to the shock, and bursting through, 
Leave not a Turk the tale to tell. 
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BOHEMIA. 


Kdoz gste Boz} bogownjey 
A zakona geho. ZIZKA, 


Ye warriors of God, and of his word, 


A holy feeling leads them on ; 
For God their swords they draw ; 
Their chief, the fearless champion 
Of God and of his law. 


Not theirs, the strength of mortal fight — 
Religion nerves their hands ; 

They lift their arms for truth and right ; 
For faith, each warrior stands. 


The ardent hymn, the solemn prayer, 
Instead of trump and drum, 

Tell to their enemies : beware — 
The sacred legions come. 


With brow serene and steady eye, 

Firm foot and measured tread — 

‘Huss :? bursts at once their battle-cry — 
* His blood for truth was shed.’ 


And loud, as pealing thunder, breaks, 

From thousand hearts, their hymn ; 

Headlong they rush — earth *neath them shakes ~ 
Smoke rolls —the day is dim. 


* Huss :’ swells the cry, and Zizka’s shout 
Rings through the roar of war. 

The foe recoils — he breaks in rout, 

And scatters wide and far. 


‘Glory to God !’ the victory-song — 
* Praise him— the field is won. 

He only makes the warrior strong, 
His will — his will, be done !’ 
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AARON BURR. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A FOREIGN TRAVELER. , 


Wuite I was in the city of New-York, [ felt desirous of an 
interview with the celebrated Cot. Aaron Burr. On inquiry, 
I found that he lived in a retired and obscure manner ; but that, 
he permitted strangers of respectability to visit him, when he had 
reason to believe that their visits were not prompted by an im- 
pertinent curiosity. 

I procured an introduction. On entering his apartment, I was 
struck with the careless manner in which everything appeared 
about him. His attire seemed to partake of the same _ indiffer- 
ence. My reception was cold and formal, but courteous. As I 
advanced towards him, he arose from his chair, with some incon- 
venience, if not difficulty. After the usual ceremonies, he re- 
quested me to take a seat. He made a few common-place re- 
marks and inquiries, but evinced a taciturnity that I had not an- 
ticipated. In truth, | was awed by his manner. His piercing, 
but sunken black eyes, seemed to watch every movement of my 
countenance. 

Col. Burr was born in the State of New-Jersey, in February, 
1757. He is under the middle stature. A short time since, he 
had a paralytic stroke, which has affected the extremities of his 
lower limbs. From his knees downwards, he is somewhat para- 
lized. He walks but little, and that with labor. My visit did not 
exceed twenty minutes, and was, in some respects, unsatisfactory. 
When I was about to take my departure, he appeared to me an 
entire different man. Every lineament in his face was changed. 
A smile of welcome seemed to play around his mouth. He in- 
quired how long I should remain in the city ; and, without invi- 
ting, indicated a willingness to see me again. I remarked that, 
with his indulgence, I would renew my visit previous to my de- 
parture. He appeared to be gratified, and requested me to do so. 

I visited Col. Burr a second time, and was received with the 
utmost cordiality. In a few minutes I found myself at ease, and 
as if in company with an old and intimate friend. His remarks 
were frequently playful, but always dignified. He seemed to 
avoid every topic, which might lead to a conversation respecting 
himself. He spoke with some freedom of the abuses under the 
government ; but made no personal allusions. He considered 
the experiment of universal suffrage, which had been made in 
some of the States, as unfortunate, and operating differently from 
what had been expected by its friends and advocates. 
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During the interview, I referred to the history of Napoleon, 
and some allusions were made to Talleyrand. Of the latter, he 
expressed hiinself in strong terms of dislike, and related several 
private anecdotes, which had operated upon his mind to create 
the prejudice he evinced. 

I was greatly surprised to hear Col. Burr’s opinion of history ; 
but especially the history of any great statesman or captain. He 
contends that, in most instances, historians are partizans, on one 
side or the other, and that no confidence can be placed in their 
statements, except as to dates, or some great event, such as, 
that a battle was fought, &c.; but, that the details camot be re- 
lied upon. Col. Burr’s memory appears to be perfectly good, 
and his mind in full vigor, notwithstanding his emaciated frame. 
His colloquial powers are yet fascinating. He permits you to in- 
troduce the topic of conversation, and then satisfies you, whatev- 
er may be the subject, that he understands it as well as you do, 
and no better. I noticed that he was nervous. It led us to a 
conversation on diet. He informed me, that he had benefited 
greatly, by abstaining from the use of either tea or coffee. He 
takes but little animal food, subsists, principally, on light soups, 
vegetables, milk and rice — drinking wine moderately, generally 
weak French wines. 

I prolonged my visit for nearly two hours. When taking leave 
of him, he remarked —‘If you wish to know anything of me, 
personally, I would recommend, that you call on my friend *****, 
who has been intimately acquainted with me for about forty years. 
He is familiar with the events of my life ; and, in particular, with 
those which have occurred within that period. He will cheerfully 
satisfy any curiosity, which you may feel on the subject. 

I had a long and, to me, interesting interview with Mr. *****, 
He stated that, at eighteen years of age, Col. Burr was a volun- 
teer with Gen. Arnold, on his expedition to join Gen. Montgom- 
ery against Quebec. That he marched from the Penobscot to the 
river Chaudierre, as a private. On the arrival of the army at the 
Chaudierre, it was deemed necessary to notify Gen. Montgom- 
ery of their approach. Burr was selected for the occasion ; and, 
in the disguise of a young Catholic priest, he traveled nearly two 
hundred miles, through an enemy’s country, thinly settled, partly 
a wilderness, inhabited only by savages. Having accomplished 
his mission, he was taken into the family of Gen. Montgomery, 
and was one of his Aids when he fell in the assault upon Quebec. 
In the spring of 1776, Burr proceeded to New-York, and re- 
mained a short time in the family of Gen. Washington, until he 
was appointed Aid to Gen. Putnam. After the battle of Long- 
Island, on the retreat of the American forces from the city of 
New-York to Harlem, Col. Burr, by his promptitude and intre- 
pidity, saved from capture a large detachment of Gen. Silliman’s 
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brigade, which, through some accident, was left behind, and their 
retreat, apparently, cut off by the British. Col. Burr took com- 
mand, and conducted them, with but little loss to the main body. 

In 1778, Burr was attached to Col. Malcolm’s regiment, as 
Lieut. Colonel. That regiment was frequently in battle, and was 
considered among the best disciplined in the American army. 
At the battle of Monmouth, in New-Jersey, Col. Burr suffered 
so much, from the fatigue and heat of the day, that it brought on 
him a severe fit of sickness—the effect of which, ultimately, 
compelled him to obtain a furlough, and retire from the army. 

Historians mention the efficiency and gallantry of Malcolm’s 
regiment. It is believed, however, that, in no instance, when in 
action, was Col. Malcolm with it. On these occasions, it was 
commanded by Col. Burr ; and yet, the name of Burr is never 
mentioned, under any circumstances, or at any time, by any his- 
torian of the American revolution. ‘This fact, perhaps, has tend- 
ed to lessen his respect for history. 

After the peace of 1783, Mr. Burr pursued his profession, in 
the city of New-York, as counsellor at law. ‘The fame which he 
acquired at the bar, was surpassed by none, and rivalled by few 
in the United States. Asa pleader, he was remarkable for per- 
spicacity, and the labor and care with which he prepared his causes 
for trial. He appeared to be armed at all points, whether for attack 
or defence. His oratory was mild and persuasive ; his language 
pure and chaste. About it, there was no tinsel or gaudy imagery. 
He was seldom known to use, at the bar or in the Senate, an un- 
necessary sentence or word. In argument, he was lucid and 
forcible — never coarse or ungentlemanly. He occasionally in- 
dulged, when excited by his antagonist, in sententious and biting 
sarcasm. He possessed, in a pre-eminent degree, the power of 
condensation. He was never known to speak more than two 
hours on any question, and seldom more than one hour. He had 
great self-command, and was of a lofty port and daring character. 

As a gentleman, his manners were peculiarly engaging. He 
was courteous and condescending, but dignified. In every respect, 
he might be ranked as a successful pupil of Lord Chesterfield. 
In his attire, there was a studied neatness, free from all afiecta- 
tion of parade or show. He was very generally in black — not 
wearing any garment of tawdry colors. His style of living was 
sumptuous ; although, personally, his habits were abstemious. 
He drank but little, and never indulged in play at any game. His 
application to business was intense. He seldom participated in 
the accustomed amusements of the day. He was not a member 
of any Society — refusing even to join the Cincinnati Society, 
consisting of the officers of the revolutionary army. 

He was frequently elected a member of the Legislature cf the 
State of New-York ; was a member, and president of the con- 
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vention which revised the Constitution ; was Attorney-general of 
the State, and was appointed one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. He was six years a member of the United States Sen- 
ate, and four years Vice-President. This is a brief outline of 
the communication made to me by Mr. *****, who appeared to be 
perfectly conversant with the history of Col. Burr. His half- 
pay, as a Lieut. Colonel, in addition to some other revenue, is 
sufficient to render him comfortable. 

I inquired whether it was probable, that any developement of 
the real views of Col. Burr, in his Western Expedition, would 
be made? He replied that it was ; as he (Mr. *****) contem- 
plated such a publication, at a proper time. Mr. ***** evincing 
a desire to avoid conversing on this subject, I did not press it, 
He remarked, however, that great injustice had been done to this 
highly gifted, but unfortunate, man. P 
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SCENES IN EUROPE. 
PARISIAN THEATRES. 


Tue fondness of the French people for theatrical amusements, 
has always been greater than that of any other nation ; and their 
theatres are consequently the best in the world. The first thing 
which an American notices, on seeing a play performed in Paris, 
is, that each actor is perfect in his part. The great complaint in 
our own theatres, arises from the circumstance, that good play- 
ers are so feebly supported in their performances. One star 
seems enough for a company with us, no matter how deficient 
the other actors may be. Not so in Paris ; each one must play 
well his part, be it ever so humble. The effect is surprising ; 
every play and every part of the play is made interesting ; noth- 
ing is wanting ; and the deception, or rather the imitation, is bet- 
ter than I have ever seen it elsewhere. 

There are probably not less than twenty theatres in Paris, and 
of all sizes and descriptions. Everybody goes to the theatre, 
and the prices are suited to the means of the lowest. In the little 
theatre of Madame Saqui, for instance, the dearest places are only 
fifteen sous, and a seat in the parterre, or pit, costs only four 
sous ; and many a poor fellow goes without his dinner, in order 
to save his money for the spectacle in the evening. 

Besides the variety of sizes, and of the kinds of exhibitions 
in the different theatres, there are two important distinctions. 
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Five of the theatres, namely, the Comic and Italian Operas, the 
Academy of Music, the Theatre Francais, and the Odeon, are 
supported by government ; and the two latter are the only thea- 
tres in Paris where it is allowed to represent a regular piece in 
five acts. ‘The other theatres are got up by individuals or com- 
panies, and are not allowed to represent the plays of Racine, 
Corneille, Moliere, or any one of the writers for the national 
theatres. 

One of the most remarkable of the minor theatres, is that of 
Monsieur le Comte. ‘The players in this theatre are children, 
from the ages of five or six years to fourteen and fifteen. It is a 
most amusing spectacle. ‘The theatre, which is, in truth, a mere 
baby-house, compared with some of the larger ones, is well pro- 
portioned to the tiny voices that are to fill it. ‘The audience is 
composed mostly of children, and servants sent to take care of 
them ; and it is very pleasing to observe the interest of these 
infant-critics, as they express their judgment of the merits or 
defects of the play and the performers, with all the gravity and 
earnestness of an assembly in the Gymnase or the Grand Opera. 
I have seen very good acting, in this little theatre, by children of 
apparently not more than ten years of age, and even less ; and I 
shall long remember the charming little girl who appeared in the 
Reine de six ans, and supported, with admirable skill, the charac- 
ter which turns upon the contest between majesty on the one 
hand, prompting to dignified and stately deportment, and natural 
affection and fine feeling, at every moment breaking through pre- 
scribed rules and setting state-ceremony at defiance. In this thea- 
tre, the future actors of the larger stage form their style ; and the 
universal good acting in Paris may be attributed, in some degree, to 
this early school. Here, too, the popular taste for scenic exhi- 
bitions is formed ; and here are received those lessons of moral- 
ity, which the French stage, the purest in the world, rarely fails 
to inculcate. 

There are numerous theatres no larger than this ; but no other, 
where the performers are children. It is worth while to visit 
Madame Saqui, the Funambules, Bobinot, &c., at least once, 
to see a collection of the Paris canaille. Low and ignorant as 
they are, the same good order and propriety of conduct prevail 
in these theatres as in the principal ones, and might shame the 
audiences in many of the largest theatres of England and Ameri- 
ca. ‘Their criticism is bestowed with as much care, and proba- 
bly as much justice, but certainly as zealously as that of a far 
superior house, and is at once interesting and diverting. Nor is 
the acting, in these theatres, by any means contemptible. At 
Madame Saqui’s, I saw a play called ‘ The End of the World,’ 
in which an old fellow is frightened into consenting to his niece’s 
marriage with her lover, by being made to believe, that the end 
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of the world had come. The piece was extremely well managed 
and acted, and was irresistibly ludicrous. At the Bobinot, my 
risibles were excited by an actor, who gave us a song in the style 
of the Grand Opera. It was received with rapturous applause 
by the audience, who appeared to regard it as a chef d’euvre. 
But it formed such a ridiculous burlesque upon the singing of the 
Opera, that my companions and myself were obliged to retire to 
conceal our merriment. 

Franconi’s Olympic Circus is one of the most beautiful thea- 
tres in Paris. It is intended for the exhibition of equestrian 
feats, which are performed in the arena that occupies the place 
where the pit commonly is. The company of Franconi has not 
its superior, probably, in the world ; the feats of horsemanship 
were so wonderful, that [ could hardly credit my senses, but 
seemed to be looking upon miracles. The usual feats of riding 
upright, mounting and dismounting at full speed, jumping through 
the paper-covered hoop, balancing on the toe, &c., were exhib- 
ited, and even by a woman. But the finale of the exhibition was 
the best. Franconi himself, in a dress fitted closely to the form, 
appeared, standing upon a horse which was driven at full gal- 
lop round the arena. In this swift course, he assumed the atti- 
tudes of the boxer, the wrestler and the gladiator, and also of the 
celebrated antique statues. After this, taking his son, a child of 
five or six years, in his hands, they both threw themselves into 
numerous very remarkable and graceful positions ; and as the 
horse coursed round the arena, at full speed, they seemed like 
aerial messengers — so swift was their passage, and so easy and 
beautiful their attitudes. 

This exhibition closed, and I was preparing to withdraw, highly 
delighted with what I had seen ; but was advised to wait, as the 
evening’s entertainment was not finished. A number of work- 
men now entered the arena, erected seats for an orchestra, in the 
usual place, and made a sort of bridge on each side, to connect 
the pit with the front of the stage. The musicians tock their pla- 
ces and played the overture, and the curtain rose, and a large and 
elegantly decorated stage appeared. The play was called Napo- 
leon, and was almost unique in its kind. It was a representation 
of the most important and interesting events in the life of that 
great man —a succession of pictures, forming a regular history. 
Such a piece could be well represented only by a company of 
equestrians, and in a theatre adapted to their exercises. It was 
very well done, and was intensely interesting. The first scene 
represented Napoleon receiving the orders of the Directory, and 
the remaining scenes gave the most exciting events in his history, 
until his death in the island of St. Helena. The scenery was 
admirable ; and the vast numbers who compose the company, or are 
in the employ of Franconi, appearing in arms on the stage, gave 
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life and animation to the whole. The siege of Toulon, the battle 
of the Pyramids, the coronation at Notre Dame, the explosion 
of the infernal machine, the expedition to Russia, the burning of 
Moscow, the retreat, the farewell at Fontainbleau, the passage to 


St. Helena, and the death of the Emperor, are the scenes which re-«, 


main the, most deeply impressed on my mind. I have rarely wit- 
nessed a more brilliant spectacle than the coronation scene. ‘The 
stage had the appearance of an immense church, perfectly lighted, 
and crowded with persons in the richest costumes. It was like Da- 
vid’s painting ; and the whole brilliant pageantry of that fine piece 
seemed to, have started into life, and to be breathing and moving 
before us. ‘The representation of Moscow was extremely in- 
teresting. rom the balcony of a palace, the Emperor reviews 
his troops, who are making their entry into the ancient capital of 
the Czars. It seemed as if an immense army were defiling be- 
fore us. ‘The uniforms of the troops of Napoleon, exactly imita- 
ted ; the proud eagles ; the fine military music —all ‘ the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war’ were there. The feelings of the 
spectators were wrought up to the highest degree, and they 
seemed ready to join in the forbidden cry of ‘ Vive l’ Empereur!’ 
raised by the mock army—a cry, which, at the moment, I could 
have sounded out with all my heart. While these things are pass- 
ing, a few ill-looking wretches are seen gliding under the arches 
of the palace, and skulking in the corners and dark places of the 
city, whose lengthened streets, with the gilded domes and spires, 
are extended majestically before us. ‘Their purpose is soon dis- 
covered by the flames, which are seen bursting out in every di- 
rection ; the Emperor is obliged to abandon his post and retreat ; 
the flames grow brighter and more fierce, until the whole city 
seems but one intense and terrific glare of light ; and the act 
closes. ‘Then come the horrors of the retreat. A vast, open 
country, covered with snow as far as the eye can reach, is trav- 
ersed by a stream, on whose yough and icy banks vast numbers 
of famished and perishing soldiers are crowding. A single, bridge 
affords but small means of escape from the murdering foe, who 
are hovering upon the rear ; and the river is filled with men and 
horses, who endeavor to pass it by swimming. In the midst of 
all, the bridge falls, and the crowds, who are crossing it, sink 
into a watery grave. In this picture, it was not difficult to recog- 
nize the fatal passage of the Berysina. It was well represented, 
and formed so mournful a scene, that many of the audience were 
affected to tears. Other scenes represented the continued re- 
treat and suffering of the army, the abdication, the passage to 
St. Helena, and the death of the Emperor. The effect of this 
simple piece was like that of a powerful tragedy ; perhaps be- 
cause it was so true to life. There is nothing in romance more 
wild and marvellous than the career of Napoleon ; and the plain- 
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est narrative of the events of his life assumes the form of the most 
highly-wrought fiction. 

It was announced one morning, that Paganini would, that eve- 
ning, give a concert at the Grand Opera, previous to his depart- 
ure for London. ‘This was an occasion not to be missed ; and 
I stationed myself. at the door of the theatre about two hours be- 
fore the time for opening. ‘The crowd was immense ; and though 
I stood in a favorable place for getting in, the house seemed ab- 
solutely crowded before 1 entered — though a few minutes only 
had elapsed from the first opening of the doors. After a long 
overture, played by the orchestra, the curtain was raised, and ina 
few moments this singular man came forward alone upon the stage. 
His appearance is very remarkable ; his tall, thin and bending 
figure; his long hair combed back and descending upon his shoul- 
ders ; the strange expression of his countenance, which has some- 
thing in it almost supernatural, a mixture of good-nature and dia- 
bolic sneering ; all become strongly impressed upon the mind, and 
serve to increase the effect produced by his music. He advanced 
slowly to the front of the stage, with a very awkward, one-sided 
motion, and bowed to the audience, who received him with the 
warmest applause. ‘There he stood, for a minute or two, look- 
ing at the splendid scene before him, of an immense theatre filled 
to overflowing, and brilliantly lighted ; then bowed again, to the 
reiterated plaudits, in his excessively awkward manner ; and 
after that, pulled out his cambric handkerchief, wiped his fingers, 
and raised his violin, as if about to commence. ‘The profound- 
est silence immediately ensued ;_ but something seemed to be 
wrong, and he took away his violin again, giving a most satanic 
grin at the disappointment of the audience. ‘This only called 
forth more applause. He raised the violin again; the noise 
was instantly hushed to the deepest stillness, and the first note of 
his magic instrument was heard. It was unlike that of any other 
one, and could be clearly distinguished, even when the whole 
orchestra was playing. There was a richness in the tones, 
something like the reedy sound of a fine open diapason. As the 
player proceeded, the attention of the audience became more and 
more fixed, as their wonder was excited and increased, by the 
successive powers which he displayed. The most rapid and in- 
conceivable execution seemed to cost this wonderful man’ no 
trouble ; but the notes appeared to glide from his bow without 
his volition. Occasionally he rose on the scale far above the 
reach of ordinary instruments —and the tones came out clear, 
liquid, and sweet, like the warbling of a bird ; then he descended 
to the lowest notes, as if amusing himself with the compass of his 
instrument. Indeed, through the whole performance, he had the 
air of playing for his own amusement, rather than that of his au- 
dience. At the end of some of his most difficult passages, he 
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gave his bow a flourish in the air, as if he was triumphing in his 
superior skill. The strange and almost infernal sounds he pro- 
duced, which gently faded into the sweetest and most delicious, 
before the ear became shocked by them; the wildness and 
abruptness of his transitions ; the prodigious power displayed in 
his execution, combined with the odd looks and disagreeable ex- 
pression of the man!; and the consciousness that there was not, at 
the time, nor ever had been, any performer in the world to com- 
pare with him, gave an unusual effect to the exhibition, and in- 
spired, universally, a sensation of almost superstitious awe ; as if 
the being, who thus riveted the attention and stole away the facul- 
ties of his hearers, were possessed of more than mortal powers — 
and, for my own part, I felt as if I were in the actual presence 
of the great enemy himself. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE.* 


WE are now living, and have been for many years, in a period 
of intense prose. Not only has very little poetry been written, 
but the public seem to have thought that little too much, by the 
indifference with which they have received it ; though in truth, 
most of it deserved no better fate. The remarkable constella- 
tion of poets, who flourished in the period from the birth of 
Burns to the death of Byron, have, by the number, variety, and 
splendor of their productions, produced a surfeit in the public 
mind; and the taste, cloyed with highly-flavored delicacies, 
craves the plain food of prose. The ‘aching joys’ and ‘ dizzy 
raptures’ of that season are passed, when editions of poems, in 
quarto, at a guinea apiece, were exhausted in a single day ; and as 
is always the case in a reaction, the medium point has been past 
in the recoil of feeling. Imagination and poetry have long been ata 
sad discount. The public demand facts, and a metaphor is looked 
upon very much like a counterfeit bill. Useful and_ practical 
knowledge — knowledge that can be packed, labelled, and stowed 
away in the mind —is what men want, now-a-days. The speeches 
in the English parliaments and in our own deliberative assemblies 
are dry, husky and business-like — with none of the bloom and 
smoothness of fine rhetoric upon them — bundles of facts tied to- 
gether. The genius of Edmund Burke, were he alive, would be 


* Philip Van Artevelde ; a Dramatic Romance, in two Parts. By Henry Taylor, 
Esq. Two. Vols. Cambridge and Boston: James Munroe § Co. 
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rebuked by that of Joseph Hume, with his slate and pencil ; and 
the auroral flashes of Fisher Ames would vanish before the day- 
light of reason, embodied in the person of the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years, Death has been busy among 
the sons of song. The divine genius of Coleridge has but just 
been released from the infirmities of the flesh. Crabbe has peace- 
fully ended a peaceful life. ‘The glory of Scott has passed away 
from earth. ‘The fiery spirit of Byron has found rest in that 
grave, ‘ where cruel indignation can no longer lacerate his heart.’ 
The sensitive Shelley has gone where there are neither persecu- 
tors nor reviewers. Wordsworth, and Southey, and Campbell, 
and Rogers, and Moore are yet with us ; but their harps are si- 
lent. ‘Three of them have caught the tune of the times, and have 
devoted themselves to the more thrifty employments of biogra- 
phy, history and criticism. The other two are reposing on their 
laurels. And who is there to take the place of the silent and the 
dead? Echo answers, Who? We may choose between the affec- 
tation of ‘Tennyson, the bombast of Atherstone, and the ponder- 
ous nonsense of Robert Montgomery, the greatest literary hum- 
bug of the day. 

The springs of poetry, however, have not, all this time, been 
entirely dry ; but they have watered the magazines and annuals, 
almost exclusively. ‘These have contained a great deal of pleas- 
ing and occasionally some striking poetry ; but such ephemeral 
productions do not, of course, give a character to a literary pe- 
riod. ‘The same remarks apply to the poets on this side of the 
water. ‘hey are all busy about common things — editing papers, 
making books, posting legers, &c., and writing poetry only on a 
holyday. Prose has come down upon the world, like night.* 

In this state of affairs, a new candidate for poetical honors has 
arisen—one who, by his intellectual port and stature, plainly shews 
himself to be a giant in the land. He has come out, as was said 
of Goldsmith, at the time he published his Traveller, ‘ like the 
Irish rebellion, ten thousand strong, in a single night.’ It is many 
years since a poem has appeared, which has excited so much at- 
tention in the literary world, as Puitiep Van Arteve pe, by 
Henry Taylor ; and a corresponding degree of curiosity has been 
felt to know something of the personal history of one who, at 


*It would be doing injustice to a man of real genius, not to mention, as an ex- 
ception to the above remarks, the name of Ebenezer Elliott, author of ‘ Corn-law 
Rhymes,’ &c., whose poems are full of strength, fire and originality, but deficient 
in taste and grace. They abound in the raw material of poetry. ‘They are tinged, 
00, with the bitterness of personal feeling, and have frequently an air of fierce de- 
fiance and stern wrath, which adds to their power, while it causes them to be read 
with less pleasure. He is, however, a very remarkable man, and we should be 
glad, at some future day, to tell our readers something more about him. We are 
Hot aware, that notice has ever been taken of him in any American periodical. 
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once, performs and promises so much. All that rumor has blown 
across the Atlantic, is, (so far as we know) that he is a clerk in 
the Foreign Office in London, and quite a young man, not yet 
thirty. Young though he be in years, he is old in intellectual 
experience, and has lived long in the world of thought. 

‘ Philip Van Artevelde’ is an historical romance, in a dramat- 
ic form — being, as the author tells us in his preface, about six 
times the length of a common acting play. It is divided into 
two parts, with a poetical interlude between them, and contains, 
also, an historical introduction, and an admirable critical preface. 
The scene is laid in landers, in the fourteenth century, and the 
subject of the poem is the life and fortunes of one of the leaders 
of the citizens of Ghent and others, who resisted the tyranny and 
oppression of their feudal lord, and for a season, successfully. 
The principal facts are from Froissart, but the conception of the 
hero’s character belongs to the poet alone. We shall not under- 
take to give an abstract of the story, which, besides doing injus- 
tice to the author, would be superfluous to such of our readers 
as had read the poem, and unfair to those who had not, and 
might, perhaps, be induced by our remarks to do so. The first 
part contains the rise and progress of Philip Van Artevelde and 
the popular party, and the second, his decline and fall, and their 
entire overthrow. 

The literary merit of thé poem is very great, and will ensure 
it a permanent admiration, long after the first excitement of nov- 
elty has subsided. It is not only a fine work of art, but belongs 
to the highest department of art. Mr. 'T'aylor gives us his views 
of poetry in a preface, which is one of the noblest specimens 
of philosophical criticism in the language, and which, alone, would 
have shewn him to be an original and independent thinker, and 
master of an admirable English style. His remarks upon the po- 
etry of Lord Byron and Mr. Shelley, and their respective imi- 
tators, are made with much boldness, and will not meet with the 
approbation of all ; but, in our opinion, thy contain the doctrine 
of the true church upon the subject. He insists upon strong 
good sense, reason, and philosophical intellect, as essential in the 
composition of a great poet — and that, without them, there 1s 4 
want, which neither melody of language, nor splendor of imagery, 
nor picturesque beauty of style, can supply. The criticism he 
pronounces upon Lord Byron’s characters, as ‘ creatures aban- 
doned to their passions, and essentially, therefore, weak of mind,’ 
will not be relished by those, who mistake foam and turbulence 
for strength and depth, but will receive the assent of all who 
understand the true nature of moral power. As a specimen of 
this preface, we extract the following remarks upon the poetry of 
Shelley, being equally true in principle and beautiful in expres 
sion: — 
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‘Mr. Shelley seems to have written under the notion, that no phenomena can be 
perfectly poetical, until they shall have been so decomposed from their natural or- 
der and coherency, as to be brought before the reader in the likeness of a phantasma 
ora vision. A poet is, in his estimation, (if I may venture to infer his principles 
from his practice) purely and pre-eminently a visionary, Much beauty, exceeding 
splendor of diction and imagery, cannot but be perceived in his poetry, as well as 
exquisite charms of versification ; and a reader of an apprehensive fancy will doubt- 
Jess be entranced whilst he reads : but when he shal! have closed the volume, and 
considered within himself what it has added to his stock of permanent impressions, 
he will probably find his stores in this kind no more enriched by having read Mr. 
Shelley’s poems, than by having gazed on so many gorgeously colored clouds in an 
evening sky. Surpassing!y beautiful they were whilst before his eyes ; but foras- 
much as they had no relevancy to his life, past or future, the impression upon the 
memory barely survived that upon the senses. 

I would by no means wish to be understood as saying that a poet can be too 
imaginative, provided that his other faculties be exercised in due proportion to his 
imagination. I would have no man depress his imagination, but [ would have him 
raise his reason to be its equipoise. What I would be understood to oppugn, is 
the strange opinion which seems to prevail amongst certain of our writers and 
readers of poetry, that good sense stands in a species of antagonism to poet- 
ical genius, instead of being one of its most essential constituents. The maxim 
that a poet should be ‘of imagination all compact,’ is not, I think, to be 
adopted thus literally. That predominance of the imaginative faculty, or of im- 
passioned temperament, which is incompatible with the attributes of a sound un- 
derstanding and a just judgment, may make a rhapsodist, a melodist, or a visionary, 
each of whom may produce what may be admired for the particular talent and 
beauty belonging to it: but imagination and passion, thus unsupported, will never 
make a poet, in the largest and highest sense of the appellation : — 


‘For Poetry is Reason’s self sublimed ; 

*T is Reason’s sovereignty, whereunto 

All properties of sense, all dues of wit, 

All fancies, images, perceptions, passions, 

All intellectual ordinance grown up 

From accident, necessity, or custom, 

Seen to be good, and after made authentic ; 

All ordinance aforethought, that from science 
Doth prescience take, and from experience law ; 
All lights and institutes of digested knowledge, 
Gifts and endowments of intelligence 

From sources living, from the dead bequests, — 
Subserve and minister.’ * 


In the poem, the speculative theories of the author will be found 
carried out into practice. It is of a philosophical and meditative 
cast, written with pure severity of taste, and rich in contributions 
from every department of the mind. ‘The airy pile of Fancy rests 
upon the solid basis of vigorous sense and copious observation. 
The shaping spirit of imagination is guided and controlled by the 
presence of a disciplined and philosophical reason. It abounds with 
those striking refiections, which shew, at once, a habit of deep 
thought, and an ‘ eye, practiced like a blind man’s touch,’ to watch 
and observe the various forms of life. It is a very healthy pro- 
duction, and betrays great soundness as well as power of mind. 
It is free from exaggeration, from sickly sentimentality, from 


* MS. 
VOL. VIII. 39 
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affectation, and sour, false misanthropy. There is none of that 
multiplication of one’s-self, and perpetual obtrusion of one’s own 
feelings, which have been so fashionable, of late, and which have 
such high authority to sanction them. It has, on every page, the 
marks of that calmness, which is an important element in true in- 
tellectual power. It was evidently not written under any feverish 
excitement, or wrung from the mind when goaded into unnatural 
and convulsive activity ; but flowed, naturally and easily, as a 
stream issues from a copious fountain-head. 

In all that relates to the execution of his art —in style, lan- 
guage, and decoration— in what may be called the drapery of 
poetry, Mr. ‘Taylor’s taste is plain and severe. His muse 
wears but few ornaments, and those are of massive gold ; the 
glitter of paste and tinsel she magnanimously disdains. His lan- 
guage is drawn, fresh and sparkling, from the undefiled wells 
of English, and shews that familiarity with the early writers, 
which is essential to a pure Saxon style. He observes the 
rules of dramatic propriety, and does not, for the sake of say- 
ing a brilliant thing, put a speech into the mouth of a character, 
which he could not, in the nature of things, be supposed to have 
uttered. Indeed, he never goes out of the way to introduce an 
embellishment, and his images could never be withdrawn without 
leaving an important chasm in the thought and the sentiment. 
He never lays on his language (if we may so say) too thickly, or 
accumulates so many illustrations, that the thing illustrated is lost 
and hidden. He never makes the picture secondary to the frame. 
He does not set out a lean and meagre thought with such florid 
exuberance of diction, that the superficial reader is ready to ex- 
claim, ‘ how fine!’ without stopping to examine if there is any- 
thing more than ‘ brave words.’ Some poets treat their readers 
like the cook of Louis the Fourteenth, who dressed up a dainty 
dish out of an old slipper. Mr. Taylor’s fine passages are such 
as address themselves, not to the ear or the blood, but to the 
philosophical understanding, and will bear the most rigid analysis. 

We should not consider his genius as being essentially dra- 
matic ; nor do we think, that this poem is remarkable, especially, 
for those things which constitute a good drama, as such. His 
characters are well conceived and consistently sustained ; but there 
are few of those points which are effective on the stage, and the 
dialogue is deficient in that terseness and compactness, which is 
requisite to keep the attention of an audience unflagging. _ It will 
probably be most valued for its stores of thought, and the just, 
noble and striking sentiments antl reflections, with which it 
abounds ; and which might, with equal propriety, have been intro- 
duced into a different sort of poem. 

Mr. Taylor has great intellectual resources, and that happy 
combination of the reflective and creative faculties, without which 
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no man was ever a great poet. Sometimes we meet with a pro- 
found observation on human nature, worthy of Lord Bacon ; or 
a political maxim, that Machiavelli might have uttered ; and 
now with a touch of character, like Shakspeare ; and a vein of 
high philosophical poetry, reminding us of the finest passages 
of Wordsworth’s ¢ E-xcursion.’ 

In the character of Philip Van Artevelde — upon which almost 
all the interest of the poem rests —a few hints from Froissart, 
have beem amply and magnificently expanded. ‘The author’s aim 
is to represent in him that union of thought and action, so rarely 
seen in the world ; and of which Julius Cesar is perhaps the only 
perfect specimen on record. Circumstances summon him sud- 
denly from a life of almost indolent meditation to one of constant 
activity, and requiring great presence of mind and rapid decision 
of character. ‘The listless angler, upon the banks of the Lis, be- 
comes the leader of armies and the guiding-spirit of multitudes. 
But, he neither grows giddy with his sudden elevation, nor does 
he betray any of that anxious doubt and timid irresolution, which 
might have been expected from his previous habits. He performs 
the duties of a skilful general and a wise statesman, as !f he had 
passed his life in camps and cabinets. There is a vein of reflect- 
iveness, tinged with melancholy, running through his character, 
which takes nothing from its efficiency, but adds much to its in- 
terest. ‘he man of business does not cease to be a philosopher, 
even in the tumult and press of action. His energy of mind is 
made more striking by the coolness of his temperament and his 
freedom from the gusty passions of the vulgar hero. He is a 
man whom Hamlet might have worn in ‘his heart’s core ’— for 
he is not ‘ passion’s slave,’— of a humane and sympathising spirit ; 
he can be severe when his duty requires him to be so ; and he 
has none of that yielding to importunity, in opposition to jucg- 
ment, which is sometimes miscalled clemency. He gives us the 
impression, that he has powers and faculties in reserve, and that 
he would be equal to new and more trying emergencies — an im- 
pression always given by true greatness. His character and mind 
never seem to have reached the extreme limit of their capabili- 
ties. He commands others because he has learned to command 
himself ; and that knowledge of the human heart, which he had 
acquired by reflection and observation, is turned to practical ac- 
count, in the selection of his agents and ministers, and in the 
means which he employs to win and retain the confidence and 
affection of his followers and partizans. 

The scene is laid in a revolutionary age ; and Philip Van Ar- 
tevelde is the champion and representative of the oppressed, 
popular party, and the asserter of the rights of the many against 
the claims of the few; and the sympathies of the author are 
plainly on his side. But there is a feeling, from the first, in the 
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reader’s mind, which forebodes his ill success and his fall. We 
perceive, that he is a man above his age and destined to strug- 
gle against insuperable difficulties. le can find nothing, congen- 
ial to his enlarged and liberal views, in the iron rigidity of the 
feudal system. Ltespect for man, as aman — and not as a noble, 
a priest, or a soldier — was a truth, which had hardly dawned 
upon the world in the fourteenth century.* ‘The fierce spirit of 
chivalry is destined to triumph over the mild spirit of humanity. 
The cause, espoused by Philip Van Artevelde, is upheld solely 
by his own personal influence, his force of talents, and weight of 
character, — and must fall when he falls. His power is in what 
writers on hydrostatics call a state of unstable equilibrium, and 
the slightest touch will restore things to their old condition. 
=. =. ia ‘ me é 
Such is Philip Van Artevelde ; and such are the circumstances 
in which he is placed —a noble theme, and nobly handled. He 
is a wise and great man, richly deserving the eulogium pronounced 
over him by his enemy. 
‘ Dire rebel though he was, 

Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 

Was he endowed: courage, discretion, wit, 

An equal temper, and an ample soul, 

Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 

Of transitory passion, but below 

Built on a surging subterranean fire 

That stirred and lifted him to high attempts 

So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, 

He nothing lacked in sovereignty but the right ; 

Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 

Wherefore with honor lay him in his grave, 

And thereby shall increase of honor come 

Unto their arms who vanquished one so wise, 

So valiant, so renowned. !’ 


We should be glad to make copious extracts, in confirmation 
of what we have said ; but our limits permit us to indulge in one 
only. It is a dialogue between Philip Van Artevelde and his 
preceptor — being the first introduction of both to the reader. 
We select it, as being a fair specimen of the author’s style and 
manner. ‘There are hundreds of passages besides, equally beau- 
tiful and striking. 


VAN ARTEVELDE. 
I never looked that he should live so long. 
He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 
He seemed to live by miracle : his food 
Was glory, which was poison to his mind, 
And peril to his body. He was one 
Of many thousand such that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 
Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 


*¢ Geoffrey Testenoire,’ says Froissart, ‘ was a cruel man and void of feeling, 
and would as soon kill a knight or squire as a villain’ —that is, a feudal vassal. 
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And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 

And deem there ’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 

A thousand men more gloriously endowed 

Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them ; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few, 

4 Who, gifted with predominating powers, 

Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 


FATHER JOHN, 


Had Launoy lived he might have passed for great, 

But not by conquests in the Franc of Bruges. 

The sphere, the scale of circumstance, is all 

Which makes the wonder of the many. Still 

An ardent soul was Launoy’s, and his deeds 

e Were such as dazzled many a Flemish dame. 

d There ’Il some bright eyes in Ghent be dimmed for him. 


aor OO 


VAN ARTEVELDE. 


They will be dim and then be bright again. 

All is in busy, stirring, stormy motion, 

And many a cloud drifts by, and none sojourns. 
Lightly is life laid down amongst us now, 

And lightly is death mourned; a dusk star blinks 
As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo ! 

In a wide solitude of wintry sky 

Twinkles the re-iJluminated star, 

And all is out of sight that smirched the ray. 

We have not time to mourn. 


FATHER JOHN, 


The worse for us ! 
He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. ”T'is an ill cure 
’ For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
10n Where sorrow ’s held intrusive and turned out, 
yne There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
his Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

Yet such the barrenness of busy life ! 

ler. From shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up, 
and To reach the nakedest pinnacle of them all, 
au Whilst Magnanimity absolved from toil, 
F Reposest self-included at the base. 
But this thou knowest.* 


As we have been liberal in the praises we have bestowed upon 
this poem, we shall not hesitate also to express, with equal free- 
dom, our sense of its deficiencies. There is a serious moral 
blemish in it, which we have noticed with regret and surprise ; 
with regret, because it lessens our admiration of it, as a work of 
art; and with surprise, because it seems inconsistent with the au- 
thor’s otherwise high and just views. In the first part, Philip 
eling, 
vassal. *Part I. pp. 64, 65. 
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Van Artevelde is the lover and husband of Adriana Van Mere- 
styn—an exalted being, worthy of the love of such a man— 
gentle, heroic, and feminine — 


A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warm, to comfort, and command. 


She is supposed to die, in the interval of time which passes be- 
tween the two parts ; and in the second part, we find her place 
in his affections abruptly filled by a beautiful but fallen creature — 
the lady Elena. Her early history is sketched in the poetical 
interlude, which is a connecting link between the two parts ; and 
never did the lyric muse warble a more graceful and touching lay. 
It would be impossible, without copious quotations, to give our 
readers any notion of its melody of verse, its depth and tender- 
ness of feeling, its sweet and natural imagery, and its airy beauty 
of style. Its heroine is one upon whose heart and soul the lov- 
liness of her own Italian earth and sky had been poured in pro- 
fusion ; but all her radiant gifts of beauty, of lively susceptibility, 
of poetical sensibility, of strength and depth of feeling, had only 
produced a darker disappointment, from the want of something 
higher and better. She had made idols, and found them of 
clay ; and wasted the wealth of her redundant affections upon the 
sands of the desert. The fortune of war brings her into the 
power of Artevelde, and she conceives for him a passion, marked 
with all the original fervor of hér enthusiastic nature ; and he too, 
impatient of the loneliness of grief, and longing for some object 
for his unemployed affections to cling to, surrenders himself to 
this new passion, and prefers, to the memory of his pure and ex- 
alted wife —a mistress ; one, too, who had been the mistress of 
others. This want of moral taste may be a common want ; but 
we grieve, to see aman, like Mr. Taylor, wantonly combining 
it with a character, in whom there is so much that is noble and 
elevated, as that of his hero. We lose half our interest in him, 
from this moment; and feel, that the original excellence of his 
nature has been sadly impaired. It may have been the author’s 
design to represent Philip Van Artevelde’s character as sensibly 
affected, and not for the better, by the death of his wife, and the 
hollow greatness to which he has attained ; and to trace a depend- 
ence between his moral degeneracy and the decline of his for- 
tunes. But if so, he has not made his purpose sufficiently mani- 
fest. The poison will be too apt to operate without the antidote. 
This blemish has taken from the literary merit of the latter part 
of the poem ; and one reads the early scenes of the second part, 
with a sickening sense of disappointment, and feels somewhat 
indifferent as to what becomes of a man, who has acted in a man- 
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ner so unworthy of his high nature. Our former admiration and 
interest seem to have been undeservedly bestowed, and a pro- 
portionate revulsion of feeling takes place. ‘The character of the 
lady Elena is beautifully conceived and skilfully sustained. Noth- 
ing can be finer than those passages, which reveal her melancholy 
depth of feeling, her wealth of soul, her boundless imagination, 
and that sense of degradation, which hangs with the weight of 
lead upon her spirit, and the remorse, which turns even the spark- 
ling cup of love into bitterness. And in a literary point of view, 
many of the dialogues, between her and her lover, are worthy of 
the highest praise. But the more fascinating a picture of illicit 
love is, the more dangerous ; and the opinion, that the passion 
of love hallows all the circumstances under which it is indulged, 
is fraught with mischief, not only to society so called, but to the 
soul of man. ‘There is one scene, in the second part, which we 
cannot help mentioning, as betraying, apparently, a singular want 
of delicacy of moral taste in the author. It is that, in which 
Philip Van Artevelde speaks of his dead wife to the lady Elena, 
in the interview in which he declares his love to her, and even in- 
stitutes a comparison with her. How could he have been so false 
to the memory of the stainless and angelic creature he had lost! 
In tenderness, even to the fallen being he loved, his lips should 
not thus have mentioned his wife’s name ; for, upon her sensitive 
mind, must have rushed the stunning thought, that, in one respect, 
there was an overwhelming distance between them. 

This is the great objection we have to urge against this poem ; 
and it is one which cannot fail to qualify, essentially, the admi- 
ration with which it is regarded — and the more so, in the minds 
of those whose good opinion is best worth having. It is an es- 
sential defect, extending to the very core ; and can neither be 
explained away nor removed. ‘There are also some slight blem- 
ishes, of no great consequence, in its literary execution. ‘The 
style is sometimes needlessly rough and bald ; and an air of an- 
tiquity is occasionally assumed, where it seems like studied affec- 
tation. ‘There are a great many coarse expressions, which a man 
would be unwilling to read aloud in a family ; and not a few 
offensive images. We have such a line as this, occurring in the 
midst of a speech, equally beautiful in conception and expression : 


* Lean beggars, with raw backs and rumbling maws.’ * 


Many of the speeches of Clara and Artevelde betray a singular 
want of feminine delicacy. ‘The following expression, occurring 
in a jeering description of an unsuccessful lover, (which is alto- 
gether in bad taste) strikes us as very unbecoming the lips of 
a young lady : 


*Part II. p. 157. 
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‘for your beard, 
They vow ’tis like your cook, that fattened is 
With sundry sops, that should have reached your stomach.’ 


The third scene of the fourth act, in the second part, describ- 
ing the sitting of the French Council, might have been shortened 
with advantage; as the speeches, though very judicious, are 
quite dull. Philip Van Artevelde’s philosophical disquisitions — 
in the third scene of the fifth act, of the second part-—are not very 
luminous or appropriate. 

In taking leave of Mr. Taylor, we tender him our cordial 
thanks for the pleasure he has afforded us, and hope that his next 
production will have all the literary merit of Philip Van Arte- 
velde, without its moral defect. He has great powers, and can 
do wonderful things, if he will. Let him dedicate his high gifts 
to high ends. Let him remember, that we demand of a great 
poet, not merely entertainment and delight ; he has a nobler voca- 
tion — to exalt, to elevate, to purify. 


SONNET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Let those, who will, seek rank and honor’s prize ; 
Fair halls and palaces and domes of state ; 
Enjoyments, wealth, — upon whose presence wait 
A thousand gloomy thoughts, a thousand sighs ! 
A green lawn, painted with all-colored flowers, 
A stream, that keeps through grassy banks its way, 
A little bird, that sings its love-lorn lay, 
Are dearer, far, to ardent souls like ours. 
The sombre groves, the rocks, the lofty hills, 
The shadowy caves ; the wild beasts, roaming free — 
Whom graceful Nymphs, all pale with terror, flee— 
Bring to my mind, which one true passion fills, 
Those gently-beaming eyes — my life’s sweet light ! 
Ah me! that care should ever veil the sight ! 
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The Editor, with two members of his Cabinet, discovered in session. The centre- 
table is strewn with a variety of books, pamphlets, and newspapers. 


EDITOR. 

You perceive, Captain Singleton, that the audience-room has been newly fitted 
up, since you were here. ‘The old arm-chair has been exchanged for one of more 
generous dimensions. ‘The ottomans are a present from our friend, the Sultan. 
The Apollo, in the corner, is one of the best casts, that Florence could contrib- 
ute ; and the new landscape, over the sofa, so faithfully illustrative of our American 
autumnal scenery, is, I feel proud to say it, by an American artist, Doughty. 

SINGLETON. 

Everything arranged in admirable taste, ’pon honor. But those ruby-colored cur- 
tains throw an unnecessary tinge upon our faces. You only need some broken 
specimens of statuary, a truncated column, a few Venuseses, a Laocoon, a gladia- 
tor and a torso, to make your room a perfect counterpart to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s study. But, speaking of Doughty, has he not lately been at Washington ? 

BERKELEY. 

He was there two or three months since, and brought with him some half dozen 
paintings, which were exhibited and offered for sale. The collection comprised 
some exquisite sketches of White Mountain scenery ; a summer-scene, sunny 
enough to make ‘ the rash gazer wipe his eye ;’ a winter prospect, which it would 
make you shiver to look upon; and a view of the beach at Nahant, from which 
you would start back, as if the crested spray were about to dash itself into your 
face. The pieces were of extraordinary merit. They were exhibited and ad- 
mired, but remained, for some weeks, unbought. At last, the English ambassador 
chanced to see them ; he liked them — purchased them, at a liberal price, and our 
American artist finally found a patron in the representative of a foreign nation. 


SINGLETON. 
Pray, what inference would you have us draw from your remarks, Mr. Berkeley ? 
BERKELEY. 


This only : that the encouragement for the arts in this country is not commen- 
surate with the capabilities of those, who should extend to them a fostering care ; 
that — 


(The door opens, and a boy appears, staggering under the weight of a bushel- 
basket, which he lays at the Editor’s feet.) 


EDITOR. 
Well, Samson, what have you here? 
SAMSON. 
Letters, sir, from the post-office. I guess as how your postage-bill will amount 
to a pretty considerable chance of a sum. 
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EDITOR. 


You may go, Samson. ( Boy vanishes.) Gentlemen, by your Jeave, I will break 
some of these seals. Here is one, of which the motto is, nemo me impune lacessit ; 
the device, athistie. ‘To tie MMdilor of the New-England Magazine: Sir — 
Had you silent y restored me the article [ sent you, without attempting to throw 
ridicu e upon it aud its author, in your ‘ letter to correspondents,’ | should have had 
no inducement for addressing you at this time. But, sir, when injustice barbs the 
dart of injury, the wound is not readiy healed. Allow me to tell you, sir, for you 
do not seem to be aware of the fact, that your impeitinence is only equalled by 
your ignorance ; your wit is as mean as your capacity is questionable ; and the 
profundity of your seif-conceit is in ludicrous contrast with the shallowness of your 
intellect. Any farther insolence from you will meet with the chastisement it mer- 
its. Y’rob’t Serv’t. T. B. Revere.’ 

A veritable epistle, breathing daggers and blunderbusses, and written in the 
style of Junius! Most irreverent Mr. Revere! We are not thin-skinned, but 
‘shelled, like the rhinoceros.’ ‘The keen arrows of your sarcasm fall innocuous at 
our feet. 

SINGLETON. 


And do not these things disturb your splendid equanimity, most imperturbable 
of editors? Why! the fellow deserves to be excoriated. 
EDITOR. 


I see that you are yet uninitiated into the mysteries of the life editorial. There 
is a letter, under your chair, superscribed in a villainous cramped hand, with sig- 
nificant flourishes. ‘Take it, Singleton, and give us the benefit of its perusal. 


SINGLETON. (Reads.) 
‘To the Editor : Sir — you are puppy ’— 
EDITOR. 
Expressive, but abrupt. Go on. 
SINGLETON. 

‘Not content with rejecting my poem, on the Progress of Temperance, you with- 
hold it from me, in spite of my repeated solicitations, that you would return it, and 
let me dispose of it elsewhere. 1 suppose you have sold it, and pocketed the cash, 


finding it too good for your rascally work. You may hear from me again, when 
you least expect it.’ Signed 





BERKELEY. 


Decidedly in the Herc’les vein. How many more of these charming epistles may 
you have ? 


EDITOR. 


Listen. ‘Sir: I can’t stand your Magazine no longer. There is too much 
Whigism in it for me. A Magazine should be purely literary. We are bothered 
enough with politics in the newspapers. I shall transfer my subscription to the 
Penny Magazine, which is cheaper than your’s, and moreover embellished with cuts.’ 


SINGLETON. 
Pithy, sententious, and to the point. 
EDITOR. 


Here is yet another: ‘ When I subscribed to your Magazine, I thought it would 
be prime, flash, bang-up. I thought you would be into the administration-men 
like a streak of greased lightning, and row them a leetle farther up Salt river, than 
they have ever been before. But you give us syllabub for substance — literature 
for politics, I wish you would take my advice, and be more savage upon Van Bu- 
yom Amos Kendall, and the Kitchen Cabinet. It does my heart good to see them 
used up. 
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BERKELEY. 


Upon my word, I like the fellow’s humor. Politics should be the engrossing 
topic, now. At all times, perpetual vigilance is the price of liberty. Every honest 
and patriotic man should take an interest in the choice of his rulers. Ut is the prin- 
ciple upon which our system of government is based. But now, now — when a cor- 
rupt and profligate administration are preying on the energies of the republic ; when 
intrigue, perjury, and venality, are openly practiced in the high places of the nation ; 
when our affidavit-collecting Presi — 


SINGLETON, 


All very true, as you were going to remark ; but spare us, my dear Berkeley, 
and wipe the foam from your Jips. You perceive, that the Editor is in a medita- 
tive mood. His brain appears big with seme momentous communication. 


EDITOR, 


Hark you, Singleton ; and you, Berkeley ; at each ear a listener. We are no 
partizan. We are no editor of a partizan work. We do not admit, that we are 
under party influences. But, as a conductor of a public journal ; as a pretty close 
observer of passing events ; as one, aloof from the arena, but watchful of the com- 
batants — we do not hesitate publicly to speak our sympathies and our opinions. 
We will not attempt to argue the question, whether a Magazine be the fit place for 
political disquisitions ; but we do say, that where we are brought in direct com- 
munication with a portion of the public, we shall not hesitate to speak out, fear- 
lessly and independently, on all matters of public interest, which may fall under our 
especial notice. We are not to be diffuse upon one subject, and tongue-tied upon 
another. As a citizen of this great republic, we have, in its welfare, a deep, an 
affectionate interest, which is confined to no separate department, to no peculiar 
class of its inhabitants. We revere its Constitution ; we respect its laws. (Cries 
of ‘ Hear him! Hear him!’ from Berkeley) We have no disposition to be si- 
lent, when we behold the former violated and the latter defied. We honor its rising 
literature, and will not, without expostulation, see it disgraced. ‘lo hasten to a 
conclusion —we shall speak our minds upon men and things ; upon professions 
and places ; in fact, de omnibus rebus el quibusdam aliis, as often as to us may 
seem proper, and in such language as may most forcibly convey our meaning to 
those, whom it may concern. 

SINGLETON, 

Spoken like yourself, Mr. Editor. If there is anything I abominate, it is those 
mealy-mouthed gentlemen of the press, who, putting themselves up as the guide- 
posts of public opinion, are yet afraid to give utterance to an opinion in terms, 
which may render it of any effect. ‘Tell the truth and shame the devi!,’ is a 
maxi:n, which many very worthy men are daily and hourly in the habit of disre- 
garding. 

EDITOR. (Rings a bell.) 

Samson ! drag the basket into a corner. There —hand me the letter you have 

dropped, and disappear. Berkeley, have the goodness to break the seal and read. 


BERKELEY. 


‘Sir: As a subscriber to your work, permit me to express my high sense of its 
pre-eminent merits. ‘The literary papers are unexceptionab'y good. The po'itical 
pieces are spirited and appropriate ; and the critical notices are remarkable for their 
fidelity, justice, and vigor. ‘The whole management ’ — 


EDITOR, 


Enough, Berkeley. Why repeat such a string of truisms ? —as if they were not 
matters of general notoriety! And is it surprising, that our merits shou!d be pre- 
eminent? Is not our prose worthy of the Spectator, in its best days? — our poe- 
try, ‘orient pearls, at random strung’? Look at our contributors. Consider the 
power and pathos of Percival’s verse ; the energy, vivacity and meteoric brilliancy 
of John Neal ; the quiet humor and deep philosophy of Holbrook ; the genius of 
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Holmes ; the originality and graphic freshness of coloring of the author of the ‘ Gray 
Champion’ ; the boldness, fidelity, and truth, of the author of ‘Credulous People ’; 
the lavish beauty and melody, which flow through Whittier’s poetry ; the rich, but 
too infrequent promptings of the muse of Hedge ; the strength, the manliness, 
the classic purity of Professor Felton’s ever-welcome conimunications ; the agree- 
able trifling of you, Singleton ; the sledge-hammer vehemence and gladiatorial skill 
of our absent Vanderblunt ; the enthusiasm, the taste, the accomplishments, of our 
friend Berkeley — 
SINGLETON. 
And then, my dear Editor, you seem to forget, that you are a host in yourself. 
EDITOR. 

Exactly — and now, can the multitudes, who, on the first day of every month, 
are made happy, by the appearance of our Magazine, be amazed at our supremacy? 
Can they wonder, that we should distance all competition ? 


SINGLETON. 
How many copies may your publisher circulate ? 
EDITOR. 


Will you believe it?) In Massachusetts, with her literary emporium, her col- 
leges and lyceums, there are but two thousand subscribers to the work. I beg 
you, gentlemen, not to mention this fact. 1 have no wish to say anything deroga- 
tory to my native State. With all her faults, L love her, still ; and 1 must do her 
the justice to say, that she is fast awakening to a sense of her unaccountable neg- 
lect. In New-York, our circulation is extensive. Some hundreds only, go to 
Pennsylvania. ‘Iwo or three wagon-loads cross the Alleghanies, and shed a 
monthly irradiation over the valley of the Mississippi. South of the Potomac, we 
are much read and applauded. In New-Orleans, the demand for our work is 
great. Indeed, our Cincinnati agent suggests to us the expediency of chartering a 
steamboat, every month, for the transportation of the Magazine. ‘There is this in- 
convenience, he says, in sending the hoxes containing it by the accommodation- 
boats. As they are punctually transmitted, the day of their being shipped is gen- 
erally known. ‘The consequence is, a tremendous accession of passengers to the 
favored boat. No sooner does it leave the wharf, than there is a general rush to 
the hold ; the boxes are broken open, and a copy of the Magazine is borne away 
in the hands of each one of the crowd. ‘The scene of rapacity and contention, 
which takes place, is described as truly appalling. Why, Singleton —at the time of 
the blowing up of the Syren steamboat, most of the passengers, and a part of 
the crew were sitting under the awning, on deck, and intently perusing the last 
number of our world-renowned work. When the flue collapsed, nobody seemed 
to be alarmed ; and when the boiler burst, and hundreds of human beings were 
sent aloft, shorn of their fair proportions, it was distinctly noticed, that, while in 
the air, they did not take their eyes from the page, which they were reading — but 
grasped the Magazine, until they fell into the water, when its buoyancy saved 
them from drowning. ‘This circumstance was told me by a Kentucky friend, who 
once whipped a man, until there was nothing left of him — because he ventured to 
question the probability of the statement. 

BERKELEY. 


Of course, we shall not impeach your friend’s veracity. 


EDITOR, 

It was afterwards discovered, that the individual, whose duty it was to let off the 
extra steam, had, in his eagerness to devour one of our articles in the Magazine, 
forgotten to open the safety-valve ; and thus were we the innocent cause of the ca- 
tastrophe. His negligence has been palliated by some ; but, in our opinion, it is 
worthy of the strongest reprehension. 

BERKELEY. 


Your foreign circulation is, I believe, small. 
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EDITOR, 


Comparatively small. In South America, we have some subscribers ; but the 
jealousy of the different governments has prevented us from doing much there. Our 
friends in Demerara, however, are liberal in their demands for the work. 'To 
Europe, we send perhaps some fifteen hundred copies ; and our circulation there 
js fast increasing. ‘The Americans, in Canton, look for our arrival, with becoming 
anxiety ; and we learn, that the grand minister Hum—who has recently been in- 
vested with the peacock’s feather, to the discomfiture of the minister Loo — has 
manifested a decided preference for our work. Our excellent friend, the Pasha of 
Egypt, whose efforts to civilize his subjects, have been so encouraging, will be ma- 
terially assisted in his undertaking, by his new plan of introducing the study of the 
English language into his dominions, in order that the New-England Magazine may 
extend its humanizing influence among his people. We are not read in 'Timbuctoo. 


VOICE FROM WITHOUT. 
Safely housed, at last — the fates be thanked! Show me up, Samson. 
EDITOR. 


Vanderblunt’s voice, by all that is obstreperous ! 
( The door opens, and Vanderblunt enters.) 


BERKELEY. 
Vanderblunt ! 


SINGLETON. 
Vanderblunt ! 


VANDERBLUNT. 


Vanderblunt. Monsieur le redacteur, a grip of yourhand. Berkeley, my fine 
fellow, I am glad to see you. Captain Singleton, your very humble servant. 


EDITOR, 


You have taken us by surprise, Vanderblunt. We thought you were in New- 
York, at this time ; but not the less welcome are you, for being an unexpected 
guest. When did you leave the seat of government ? 


VANDERBLUNT. 


Some six weeks since — and what a journey I have had of it! We left Wash- 
ington in the mail-coach, under cover of a furious rain-storm. We had noi got far- 
ther than Bladensburgh, than, in crossing the bridge, we were upset into the river. 
Here I floundered about for some minutes ; but at last succeeded in attaining the 
shore, carrying with me—one on each arm—two forlorn damsels, who looked 
like sea-nymphs emerging, with Neptune, from their briny caverns. From Balti- 
more to Philadelphia, I came by land. I arrived at the ‘ city of brotherly love,’ 
Without any serious dislocations ; but this was rather owing to my own unyielding 
sinews, than to the tender mercies of the roads, over which I was jolted. After 
various perils, by flood and field, steamboat and railroad, I found myself at New- 
York ; remained there two or three weeks ; looked in upon my old friends ; and 
yesterday went on board the Ben Franklin, and — here I am. 


EDITOR, 


At Washington, you were in at the death? You witnessed the breaking up of 
Congress ? 


VANDERBLUNT. 
No, I was not present. But your question reminds me, that T have in my pocket 
a letter, franked to me, probably by mistake ; but, as I know the writer, I will 


brave her resentment, and read it to you. It may, without any sinister intention of 
perpetrating a bad pun, be called — 
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A MIS-DIRECTED LETTER, 


Yes, cousin! the session is ended ; 

The House has this morning adjourned ; 
The confusion, the noise, which attended 
Its close, you have long ago learned. 

I witnessed its last scenes of riot, 
1 heard its Jast shriekings of woe — 
Ah, surely, a conscience unquiet 
Could only have troubled it so ! 


The floor of the House was invaded 
By bevies of ladies and beaux ; 

And [ — it was no more than they did — 
Remained wide awake till the close. 
The members were out of their places — 

Some laughing, some talking aloud — 
Some shaking their fists in the faces 
Of others, who stood in the crowd. 


‘Mr. Speaker, am I out of order? ’ 
* Down with him —don’t hear him—Shame! Shame !’ 
© Will gentlemen, then, set no border 
To tumult and ’—‘ ’Gad, Bob is game.’ 
*T7ll not be put down, Mr. Speaker ! 
Sir, what was J sent here to do ?’— 
‘Indeed, I can’t say, Mr. Squeaker ’— 
‘Heaven knows —though it may puzzle you.’ 


‘Now vanish, ye serfs, with the collars !’— 
‘Tis too late to speak or to vote ! ’— 

‘To refuse us three millions of dollars ! 
The country shall not have a groat.’ 

* With anger and scorn I am swelling ! ’— 
‘The Committee can make no report ’— 
‘That voice comes from little Cambreleng ’— 

‘Not a cent for a ship or a fort !’ 


‘Order ! Order!’ ‘No quorum is present ’— 
©°Tis midnight — ’tis near one o'clock ’>— 
‘The weather without is unpleasant ’— 
‘The Senate is firm as a rock !” 
‘ The bill for defence is defeated ’— 
‘ By intrigue and fraud it is lost !’— 
‘The Hero is not to be cheated, 
The Senate will find to their cost.’ 


But, enough. To describe to you truly 
All that happened that terrible night, 
The uproar, the speeches unruly, 
Is more than I’d venture to write. 
Papa, who, you know, is a member, 
And a Tory, (though I am a Whig) 
While the weather was cold as December, 
Came and handed me into my gig. 


I am glad, that the session is ended ; 
I am sick of the Capitol’s walls — 
Of hearing bills read and amended — 
Of speeches and motions and brawls. 
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1 am quite ennuyee with the city, 
The parties and balls every night, 
The young fops, who tried to be witty, 
The old ones —a Judicrous sight ! 


I am glad that the session is over, 
For homeward we now shail return ; 
And ah! though but too long a rover, 
‘There — there, my affections still burn. 
Again, shall we see the fond faces, 
Which brighten to welcome us home ; 
Again, view the favorite places, 
Where, of yore, we delighted to roam. 


And, cousin, the spring-flowers, blooming, 
Will soon shed their lustre around — 
With sweetest of odors, perfuming 
The breezes, that sweep o’er the ground. 
Again, sliall we sail on the river, 
Again climb the mountain-top high, 
Looking down on the forests, that quiver — 
Again, shall we — Cousin ! Good bye ! 


SINGLETON. 


Very clever verses, I confess. One or two of them I might have written myself. 
But a lady-politician is my aversion. A bas bleu is bad enough, but a female dis- 
putant, in politics, is positively past endurance. 

BERKELEY. 

Excuse me ; but the sentiment you have uttered is pure cant, and quite as bad 
as the opposite cant of the day, about the rights of women, and all that sort of stuff. 
The fair creatures should be privileged to adopt and express their opinions upon 
political matters, as well as upon matters of fashion and dress. I will admit, that 
there are more congenial subjects, to which their attention might be more suitably 
directed. But, when they are brought within an atmosphere of politics, within the 
radiating point of political excitement, as they are at Washington — where, unless 
their minds be utterly stagnant and callous, they must, of necessity, receive certain 
impressions, you surely cannot find fault with them for forming opinions upon 
topics, obtruded constantly under their notice. A female wrangler is, I grant you, 
amelancholy object ; but not the female, who takes sides in politics, and, with 
modesty, maintains her ground. Can you be severe upon a lady, especially a 
young lady, who goes to Washington and returns with political opinions, which 
she does not hesitate to express? She visits the Capitol. She hears the debates, * 
and sees the debaters, in Congress. She sees, with intuitive tact, the overshadowing 
intellectual superiority of the oppositionists over the servants of the administration. 
She enters the Senate Chamber. She listens to the animated appeals, which ring 
within its walls. Mr. Webster rises to speak. The impressiveness of truth is in 
all that he says. He engages the understanding ; and, without delaying to dazzle 
the fancy or to touch the heart, he interests, illuminates, and persuades the reason. 
She listens to the bewildering eloquence of Clay —to the melodious intonations of 
his unrivalled voice. She is moved by the force and cogency of his remarks. She 
acknowledges the weight of his reasoning, the scorching fervor of his satire. While 
he speaks, the mists of ignorance are dispelled from the hearer’s mind ; the bul- 
warks of prejudice are broken down, and conviction towers above the ruins. 
(Singleton is here seen to stuff a handkerchief into his mouth. Vanderblunt bursts 
‘ntoa loud guffaw. The Editor smiles, faintly.) She is the witness of yet far- 
ther triumphs. She hears Calhoun speak, whose irrepressible sincerity of heart is 
manifest in all his words and in all his movements ; Preston, who ‘launches into 
his subject, like an eagle dallying with the wind ;’ Southard, Ewing, Porter, and 
a dozen others, whose looks, whose language, whose characters, prove them to be 
good men and true ; and she learns, that these men are the opposers of the admin- 
istration. And who are its supporters? Have patience. Isaac Hill rises ; and, 
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after much difficulty, is delivered of a few impeded ejaculations. Benton stands 
up, and roars in a voice, which is grating to the ear, and in a language, which is 
revolting to the taste. Cuthbert enters the area, and pours forth his frothy drivel- 
ings. My fair hearer exclaims: ‘Enough! Call you these, the prominent support- 
ers of the administration? If such be the advocates, how miserable must be the 
cause!’ And satisfied with this unanswerable logic, she is thenceforward a staunch, 
staunch Whig. And now, a truce to polities ! 
SINGLETON. 

Ably argued, Berkeley. I assure you, you have brought a powerful battery to 
bear upon the ‘ bulwarks of my prejudice.’ But, chacun a son gout. Did you see 
anything, Van, of Sheridan Knowles, in your journeyings ? 

VANDERBLUNT. 

Pr’y thee, do not call me Van, my dear boy. It reminds me of my friend, the 
Magician. Call me Nic, if you will. My name, you should consider, is my misfor- 
tune, and not my fault. I met Knowles, a few weeks since, at the Mansion House, 
in Philadelphia. It was at the time, that he was delivering a course of lectures upon 
dramatic literature. He gave me a ticket, and I attended one of his improvisations. 
I was sorry and surprised, on entering the hall, to find a thin audience. Knowles 
was, however, as interesting and eloquent as ever. He described the abuses of the 
stage, and mentioned some of its advantages. Its original influence was beneficial, 
and calculated 

‘ To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To rouse the genius and to mend the heart. 
He spoke of Shakspeare — and aspark of Shakspearean fire seemed to have kindled 
his lips, as he proceeded in his subject. Never before did I hear the character of 
Hamlet so lucidly and satisfactorily explained. It was altogether a brilliant affair. 
BERKELEY. 

I hope that Knowles will be induced to deliver a course of lectures in Boston, 
before he leaves the country. 

VANDERBLUNT. 

I think he may be, if the Boston people will take a notion to attend them. At 
present, I understand, they are geologically mad. My friend, Professor Silliman, 
for whom I have a particular regard, has by no. means contributed to allay the ma- 
nia. The symptoms are still at their height, and it is apprehended, that they will 
not disappear until somewhere about the summer solstice. 

SINGLETON. 

There is this advantage in the epidemic: it has absorbed, to an extent, a malady 
of greater magnitude, which was introduced here by the lamented Spurzheim. The 
demand for plaster-of-Paris has much decreased, within the Jast month. 

BERKELEY. 


‘ Yet Freedom, yet —thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams, like the thunder-cloud, before the gale.’ 


Yes, gentlemen, there is still a redeeming spirit in the people. The cause of the 
Constitution is not yet abandoned ; and, on the emblazoned folds of its banner, we 
read —in hoc signo vinces! The administration — 

SINGLETON, 

Poor fellow! ‘Touched in the brain, as you see. He cries —‘ a truce,’ and 
then assumes a pugilistic attitude, and flourishes about his arms as though he would 
renew the combat. 

BERKELEY. 

I beg pardon, gentlemen ; and may I be struck taciturn, if I again break through 

the amnesty, which you have granted me. 


(The Editor is here seen to clap his hands. Immediately a strain of soft mt 
sic is heard, which gradually grows louder and louder. The folding-doors open 
slowly. A table is seen, glistening with glasses, and elegantly supplied. Vander- 
blunt rubs his hands. The Editor takes his seat, at the head of the table. The 
audience-room is deserted ; and the folding-doors close, as the music concludes, ina 
full diapason.) 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Annual Report of the Trustees of the New-England Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, to the Corporation. 

This report shews the external aflairs of this excellent institution to be in a very 
flourishing condition. The appropriations for the support of pupils, from the States 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, together with 
the income derived from the munificence of private individuals, are suilicient for 
the ordinary expenses of the institution. It is stated, however, that an extension of 
the premises is necessary for the accommodation of the pupils. ‘The purchase of 
these premises, and the erection of the required buildings, will leave the institution 
dependent on the generosity of the State Legislatures. We hope the annual grants, 
already made by the Legislatures of the five New-England States, will be contin- 
ued for a longer term of years ; and that, other States, to which appeals may be 
made, will be equally generous, 

The aspect of the internal affairs of the institution is also very favorable. The 
number of pupils is forty-two— of whom, thirty-three are beneficiaries of States ; 
five are supported from the funds of the institution, and four pay their own ex- 
penses. ‘The greater part of their time is spent by the pupils in intellectual pur- 
suits ; but it is very judiciously ordered, that no Jong-continued eflort shall weary 
their minds ; and, though the hours from six o’clock in the morning until nine at 
night are passed in the school-room or at their music, frequent intermissions, for 
recreation, render their tasks pleasant and their employments agreeable. That 
study, which to a seeing child is a labor, is to a blind one, a delight. We believe, 
that no person has been received into the institution who does not dread the ap- 
proach of that season, when he must relinquish the immediate blessings which it 
confers, 

When we meditate on the happy change in the lot of each individual, who has 
heen received into this most excellent institution, we cannot, for a moment, be 
doubtful with regard to the importance of using every exertion to perpetuate and 
to extend its means of doing good. The mere consideration, that it fits for the 
business of life a class of persons who have hitherto spent their days in inactivity, 
aud in a precarious state of dependence, should be sufficient to impress on every 
mind its vast importance. But, when we come to reflect that, with something of 
that power which gave sight to the biind man of Scripture, it can lift a human 
soul from the caverns of darkness into the free sunshine ef mental day, how ought 
Wwe to bless the Inspirer of all benevolence, that such gratifying results have at- 
tended the efforts of those who first established institutions of this kind, and who 
peculiarly deserve to be called — benefactors of the race. 

It is truly astonishing, to witness the acquisitions of these pupils, even in the 
higher branches of science. By the care and ingenuity of the director, the ex- 
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penses of printing, in the raised letter, have been much diminished ; and the man- 
ner of printing so improved, that paper of ordinary consistency can be used, and 
the blind can themselves do some pait of the labor. Music is, of course, a very 
important branch in the education of the blind. The system, pursued at the insti- 
tution, is not the best that could have been devised ; but a new plan has been laid 
down, in the performance of which, the pupils will obtain a thorough and scieutifie 
knowledge of the principles of music. 

The pupils have likewise improved great!y in handicraft. They make mat- 
tresses,.cushions, baskets, &c. ; and it is hoped, that the institution will be able to 
offer for sale handsomely-finished articles. In this manner, the pupils may essen- 
tially contribute to their own support. 

No discontents have as yet existed in the institution. The children are very 
friend'y to one another, and their affections, as well as their intellects, have ex- 
panded under the genial influence of education. They enjoy good health ; for 
care is taken to cause them to exercise, and to overthrow that habit of indolence, 
which is always peculiar to blind persons — whose minds, unabstracted by the 
sight of passing objects, are apt to fall into a thoughtless lethargy. 

Specimens of the hand-writing of the pupils, and of the new mode of printing, 
are given at the close of the report. We refer those readers, who wish to be 
more particularly informed, to the report itself. It cannot fail to prove highly sat- 
isfactory. We hope, that it will be widely disseminated throughout the commu- 
nity ; for it conveys a full and just idea of the great good effected by this institu- 
tion — of the debt which the public owe to the beneficent individuals, by whose 
generosity it was established, and of the paramount importance of strengthening and 
increasing its powers and usefulness. 


Prose Sketches and Poems ; written in the Western Country. 


We have had an intention of noticing this book for some time ; but have de- 
ferred it, because we thought it would make its own way. We had very good 
reasons for our belief. The book is written with uncommon spirit, the subject is 
new, the incidents striking, and the mechanical execution is in the best style of 
Light & Horton; which is no small recommendation. All these considerations 
have not attracted very general attention from the press ; though infinitely worse 
works are puffed extensively every week. The author, Mr. Pike, is, we believe, 
our townsman, and began early in life to write verses for newspapers aud maga- 
zines, which had the usual fate of such ephemerals. He wisely resolved to abandon 
the ungrateful muse, and unwisely suffered himself to be persuaded to try his fortune 
in New Mexico, by the moonshine-in-the-water tales, concerning the wealth of the 
country, which, at times, serve to fill the columns of western newspapers. He 
became a traveler and hunter of the prairies, and the book under consideration is 
the detail of what he saw and heard. 

There are some persons who like to read such books as the adventures of Robert 
Drury, and the travels of Lewis and Clark. Their peculiar taste cannot fail to be 
gratified by the first part of Mr. Pike’s book, which is a narrative of a journey, made 
by a hardy pioneer named Lewis, from Red river to New Mexico, through the 
prairies. The country is described, and the tale of his adventures, his dangers, and 
his sufferings, is told with a minuteness and force of detail, that precludes the need 
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of coloring, and is sufficient evidence of the truth of the story. It is recommended 
by several peculiarities. First, it treats of a country only described before by 
Capt. Pike, and by him very imperfectly. Secondly, Boswell did not more faith- 
fully portray Dr. Jolinson than this work does the western pioneer. It is no fancy 
sketch, but a sober portrait, drawn from the living originals, and we vouch for its 
accuracy. ‘The scenes peculiar to the prairie are so faithfully delineated, that, 
while reading, we fancy ourselves there once more. Novelists may bring Indians 
and buffaloes from the hunting-grounds of imagination, and use them with much 
effect, but they cannot make them look like the realities. 'To take a likeness, the 
original must be seen, We dwell upon the fidelity of Mr. Pike’s pencil, because 
the majority of readers get their ideas, of all that appertains to the extreme west, 
from such sources as Cooper’s ‘ Prairie,’ and it is fit, that they should know where 
to find a glass, that neither distorts nor magnifies. 

The remainder of the volume is filled with tales and poems. The tales are all 
descriptive of life and men and manners in New Mexico, and certainly possess con- 
siderable merit. "The author is not without invention, and is very capable of dis- 
tinguishing shades of difference of individual character. Indeed, his stories are 
much above those we usually see in annuals and magazines ; as, we doubt not, 
those who read them will allow. 

We said, that Mr. Pike had given over making verses ; we were wrong. He is 
somewhat romantic in his thoughts and feelings, and cannot always refrain from 
giving them vent in rhyme. There are about a dozen pieces in this book, of which 
some display gleamings of a poetical mind. Nevertheless, we take the liberty to 
admonish the writer to forbear and confine himself to plain prose, which, with a 
little more care than he has now thought fit to bestow on his style, he can write 
elegantly. 

We scarce need say, that Mr. Pike did not make his fortune in Texas and Mex- 
ico. El Dorado exists only in the imagination, and so he found it. He has lately 
thrown aside the rifle and the hunting-shirt, and has settled down in a chair 
editorial, somewhere in the west. 


4 Winter in the West. Harper and Brothers: New-York. 


These volumes are understood to be the production of a gentleman well and fa- 
vorably known to the literati of New-York. The chapters are in the form of let- 
ters —a very convenient style for traveling-contributors to newspspers and periodi- 
cals. Many of them have been separately submitted to public inspection before, 
and have been generally liked. 

Sketches of travel, and first impressions, are generally but gossip ; especially 
when the traveler gets over his ground fast. Iie must necessarily judge from im- 
perfect premises, and rely chiefly on hearsay for his facts. The author of the book 
before us, has skimmed over a vast surface in a very short time ; hence, his re- 
marks are chiefly valuable as illustrations of the manners of the people, among 
whom he has journeyed ; and it is no more than justice to him to say, that he 
seems to have a very quick and accurate perception of distinctive traits of charac- 
ter, and a happy facility of expression. We are indebted to him, too, for a know- 
ledge of the existence of many things heretofore unknown ; and for some pretty 
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just reasoning on the causes and eflects of the present state of things in the remote 
West. Ile seems to us to have a great deal of the milk of human kindness in him. 
The principal fault of the work is, that it is altogether too charitable. It contem- 
plates only the bright side of things, and exhibits so strong a determination, or dis- 
position, to be pleased with whatever may present itself, that it is not just. The 
weakness is amiable, but it is, nevertheless, a fault. Whoever takes the book for 
authority, will, we think, rise from its perusal with much too favorable an idea of 
Western character, of which the author appears to have had an eye for the nobler 
traits. 

The style of the writer is pleasant, and more than passebly correct ; though 
truth compels us to say, it is somewhat diffuse. Like most works of the present 
day, his book would be all the better for much compression. Altogether, it is 
lively, instructive, and amusing ; and we can recommend it, with a safe conscience, 
to the lovers of light reading. 

The worst part of the book consists of notes, having little or no connection with 
the matter in hand — most of them quoted from authors of no authority. Among 
others, we see the name of Carver — who, we have good reason to believe, was an 
arrant imposter — mentioned with commendation.* 


The Cavaliers of Virginia ; or, The Recluse of Jamestown. 


Being in a placid mood, when this book came to hand, we sat down, with a de- 
termined resolution —first, to be pleased with it, and then to puff it. We had 
good reasons for our determination, beside our constitutional clemency. The 
author is an American ; and it is understood to be the paramount duty of an editor, 
in this country, to encourage pative literature, and to speak well of everything, 
that appears on this side of the water, good or bad. Then, it came from the press 
of the Harpers, who are men of liberal views, and deserve the good will of the 
whole reading community. We thought it would be but discharging a part of the 
large debt of gratitude we owe them for beguiling many a weary hour, to help the 
sale of any book of theirs. But, all this availed nothing. We read the first chapter, 
and yawned — we read the second, and yawned again ; at the third, we threw the 
volume down. However, we took it up again, and, with desperate exertion, got 
through the whole. We tried as hard to like the work as we could ; but, neither 
patriotism, good nature, nor gratitude to the Harpers, could make it endurable. 
Nevertheless, as we had seen it strangely puffed in the public prints, we were wil- 
ling to believe, that the fault might be in our own bad taste ; so we gave the book 
to a friend, in whose judgment we have confidence, and requested his opinion. 
He returned it, saying, that if the second volume were like the first, nothing but a 
literary boa-constrictor could swallow it. 

The novel is founded on the local history of Virginia, at the time of the restora- 
tion. The first characters, of any importance, to whom we are introduced, are 
Sir William Berkley, the Governor; Frank Beverly, his nephew ; and Virginia 


Fairfax, his niece. ‘The nephew is in love with the niece, and is favored by the * 


* The two foregoing notices (as well as the two succeeding) were written by a gentleman, who 
has an excellent knowledge of Western matters—and whose critical acumen is beyond dis- 
pute, — Ep, 
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old folks ; but she rather prefers the hero of the tale, who goes by the very ro- 
mantic name of Nathaniel Bacon. ‘Two pages, of uncommon insipidity, which, 
however, we had the fortitade to read, describe the uncommonly insipid hero- 
ine —‘ young and gentle,’ of ‘surpassing loveliness,’ ‘blooming face,’ ‘ luxu- 
rious tinting,’ * budding rose of spring,’ etc. ete. ete. Next, we have Mr. Gideon 
Fairfax —a stout cavalier, and the most agreeable character in the bock, because 
we see less of him than of the others. Then, there is one Brian O’Reily, servant 
to the hero, who is brought in, for no purpose, that we can discover, but to drink 
whiskey and talk bad Irish. He is the Jack Pudding of the show —and a very 
stupid one, too. His speech is without wit or meaning ; and his actions without 
end or aim. Indeed, the same remark will apply, nearly to every one of the 
dramatis persone. 

Mr. Bacon persuades Miss Fairfax to avert certain dangers, from her parents, by 
accompanying him, clandestinely, in the night, to visit a certain hermit, who is 
seven feet high, and whose acts and speech bespeak him a compound of fool, sin- 
ner, and madman. The danger arises from a conspiracy, of the roundheads in the 
colony, against the authorities ; but, how the hermit is to ward it off, or how or 
why the lady is to move him thereto, the author has not thought fit to inform us. 
We may as well say, once for all, that it is his habit to leave his readers much to 
guess. The interview, between the lady and the recluse, is supremely nonsensi- 
eal ; and it passes our comprehension, to discover the author’s meaning. We 
doubt, if he could explain it himself. What we can understand, amounts to this : 
The hermit lives, as a hermit should —in a cave ; he appears to suffer from the 
effects of remorse ; he shews Virginia the print of a bloody hand, in a book — 
why or wherefore, the deponent saith not; he forbids her to look on Nathaniel, 
with the eyes of affection —and promises to do what he can for her. This scene 
was probably meant to be very striking ; and if it is not so, it is not for want of 
mystery and obscurity. 

On the way back from this visit, Mr. Bacon and his servant fall in with half a 
dozen Indians, on a robbing excursion. They attack and kill them all — and there- 
by hangs a tale. 

We are next made acquainted with a Miss Wyanokee — an Indian damsel, who 
has been taken in war, and half domesticated and tamed in the family of Gideon 
Fairfax. She has the bad taste to follow the example of her young mistress, in 
falling in love with Mr. Bacon —a circumstance, which the author turns to ac- 
count, thereby deviating from his usual practice. Wyanokee is rather Jess insipid 
than the other actors. She is decidedly better than the nose-ringed Queen Ali- 
quippa of Dr. McHenry, and not much worse than the squaws in Mr. Cooper’s 
* Prairie.’ 

We get along tediously ; but, how can we help it, on so bad a road? The re- 
cluse does not interfere ; the conspiracy breaks out, and is quelled ; and divers 
tavaliers and roundheads are slain and wounded. ‘The hermit does, indeed, ap- 
pear on the field of battle, in order to slay some score or two of his brother fanat- 
ies, with his own hand. here is one thing, that puzzled us much, in this trans- 
action. What was this battle brought in for? It has no bearing on the main 
action of the piece, or the characters or fortunes of any of the actors.” We 
know, that it is absolutely necessary for a novel to have a battle. We like blood- 
shed, and it gives an author,a chance to shew his want of talent at description, 
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which he has here done, most effectually. But this could not have been the object ; 
for there is another fight or two, in the second volume. On the whole, we suppose 
it was necessary, to give the hero an opportunity to become respectable, by fighting 
and getting wounded, 

We are beginning to be weary, and shall therefore get on as fast toward the 
blessed conclusion as we possibly can. Messrs. Beverly and Bacon quarrel about 
Miss Fairfax and measure swords, and Mr. Beverly is wounded. 'Then comes the 
marriage of the hero and heroine ; and, just as the clergyman bids all gainsayers 
hold their peace forever, the hermit steps forward and forbids the union — on the 
ground, that the parties are brother and sister. The whole scene is a palpable im- 
itation of a bad model. See the wedding in Lionel! Lincoln. 

Nathaniel, still we suppose in imitation of Lionel, mounts his horse, which 
probably stood ready-saddled, aud spurs away, without any definite object or des- 
tination, into the darkness. Here we have a sublime description of a hard gallop, 
in a midnight storm. ‘There is wind, rain and hail, mixed up in just proportions ; 
light and gloom, black despair, a swim over raging waters, and ‘a pretty consider- 
able’ sprinkling of thunder and lightning. All this cannot fail to be acceptable to 
the lovers of the sublime and beautiful, and, we regret to say, render the author 
liable to prosecution before some western Augustus Pease — not for doing any par- 
ticular harm, but for ‘riatotious conduct, making a great noise and kicking up a 
row.’ With the lack of common sense, which appears to be his prominent char- 
acteristic, the hero stumbles upon an Indian cainp, where he is bound to the stake, 
secundum artem, and pine knots are thrust into his flesh, with a view to his im- 
mediate combustion. Ifere we hoped, that we were to see the lust of him ; but 
it does not so please the author. The lighted brand and Wyanokee appear together, 
and Bacon is released, on condition of marrying the lady. The copper-colored sen- 
timentalist, however, only marries hin out of pity, which he soon after requites by 
burning her village and butchering her people. ‘The recluse now appears again, 
for the purpose of helping him toa horse, He repairs to Jamestown, and is ille- 
gally elected general of the militia. An Indian war takes place, just like other im- 
aginary Indian wars, and the savages are extirpated, 

In the meanwhile, Governor Berkley conceives it to be his duty to arrest Gene- 
ral Bacon, as a rebel, which is done ; and he is sentenced to death. The people 
rebel, as is known to every one ; the hero escapes ; a battle is fought ; the Gover- 
nor is routed, and Jamestown is reduced to ashes. Then there is a clumsy con- 
trivance, in which a locket, with a secret spring, and picture, is made to throw 
some light on Bacon’s parentage. We cannot go through the long process, by 
which the union of the two principal! parties is legalized. Suffice it, that Mr. Ba- 
con proves not to be the son of the two-and-a-ha!f-fathom hermit, as the latter had 
conjectured, or the half-brother of Virginia. ‘The recluse turns out to be no other 
than Major-General Whalley, the regicide. 

We have dealt tenderly with this work. Its materials, where they are not 
historical, are common, ill-chosen, unnatural, and improbable, and very awkwardly 
put together. Where the author has medd'ed with history, he has marred it, de- 
ploribly. We as‘ pardon of our readers, for having so long detained them in our 
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critique of this ‘latest novel ;’ but we have considered it our duty to tell the trath 
of a book, which has been liberally plastered by every McGrawler, from Maine to 
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An Old Sailor’s Yarns. 


A book bearing this title has lately been published by Dearborn, of New-York, 
and is the production of N. Ames, Esq., author of two lively books, called ‘ Mari- 


> and ¢ Nautical Reminiscences.” We choose to consider our author 


ners’ Sketches, 
as the child of his own works, and shall not, therefore, recommend his book to 
public favor by saying that, he is the son of the celebrated Fisher Ames. Imprimis : 
it contains five stories, three of which are about on a par with the tales of weari- 
ness usually written for annuals, and for the prizes advertised by editors of news- 
papers. In these three stories we have, in their construction, nothing that sa- 
vors of novelty or invention, The incidents they contain are the old stock- 
materials of romance ; love, courtship, cruel relations, a pirate, and a sea-fight 
or two, all of the standard, circulating-library pattern. Verily, such tales are 
enough to make us think, that modern story-tellers have, like quakers, some 
religious principle, which requires them to cut their coats from the same piece of 
cloth, and to work them up in the same fashion, from skirt to collar, or from clue 
to ear-ring, as the erudite Fennimore Cooper would say. As a proof we do the 
author no injustice, we proceed to strip one of his plots of its apparel, that the 
world may see what a beggarly scarecrow the wires of his invention hold together. 

‘Morton’ occupies two hundred and thirty pages 5 but it will be no hard matter 
to put the narrative into one. Isabella de Luna is the daughter of a Spanish gen- 
tleman, by a Scotch lady ; is very pretty and tender, and is introduced to us 
under the guardianship of her uncle, the governor of San Blas, on the Pacific. This 
worthy is remarkable for his ignorance and love of punch, and for nothing else. 
He wishes to marry his ward to Don Gregory Nunez, whom the lady abhors, 
merely because he happens to be a fool, a sot, and a coward. While she is resist- 
ing his plans with all her might, an American whale-ship comes into port, and the 
lady and Charles Morton, the first mate, fall in love with each other, exactly as the 
law, in such cases made and provided, prescribes. The lady agrees to wait two 
years, and then to elope with her lover ; which, as she has made up her mind al- 
ready, and there is nothing to hinder her, it seems to us she might as well do 
without any such unnecessury delay. Morton returns to the United States, and 
then sails back again to San Blas, where he is apprehended for the very unsenti- 
mental offence of smuggling. Lis mistress contrives to set his guards asleep with 
an opiate ; they escape to sea—are pursued and attacked by a guarda costa, 
which comes by the worse, and finally yet safe to New-Bedford. There they un- 
dergo that disagreeable ceremony, Which, to use Mr. A’s own words, begins with 
‘dearly beloved,’ and ends with ‘amazement,’ and become the parents of sons 
and daughters, as in duty bound. 


‘Mary Bowline’ 


is purely the offspring of Mr. A’s own brain, and is rather better 
than the other tales ; which is not saying much for it. ‘ Old Cuff? is a collection 
of very amusing anecdotes. 

We really think, that the frequent use of quotations from the Latin, is in bad 
taste, inasmuch as they serve no purpose but to shew that the author has been at 
school, and is willing that the world should know it. Then, as it is very clear 
that he is a scholar and a man of taste, the carel@®s roughness of his style is inex- 
cusable, and we cannot easily forgive him for quarrelling with a well-known poet, 
for seeing the moon through the dead-lights, while he was lying in his berth. The 
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vision poetical, as all the world knows, is peculiar; and imagination may have 
placed a window for him in the dead-lights. Who shall set bounds to the license 
of a poet? Mr. ** availed himself of it, to sit on the tafferel while he washed his 
feet under the counter—a feat, that must have stretched the said license and his 
legs, at least two fathoms. Now, these little mistakes are attributable, doubtless, 
to the poet’s ignorance of nautical terms ; but, what shall we say of his romancing 
about Nahant? Doth he not declare, in the New Monthly Magazine, that the wine 
vibrates in one’s glass, at the hotel, as it is raised to the lip? Now it is somewhat 
notorious, that sea-faring men are afllicted with a trembling of the nerves, at places 
of public refreshment. It is true, that the poet attributes his oscillations to the 
jarring of the rocks, under the lash of the enraged Atlantic ; but Tom Pipes, who 
has been at Nahant, during a north-easter, says, ‘ that’s all gammon !? 

Though the stories of our author are mere pegs, to hang his notions upon, his 
book is the most entertaining, that has met our eye for many a month. Worse 
stories, er better told ones, have seldom been seen. There is a vigor and raciness, 
in the style, that make ample amends for the want of polish. ‘The ideas are so 
fresh and energetic, that we are literally astonished the author has not strung them 
together better, as, it is very evident, he might easily have done. His work is, 
indeed, but gossip; but such gossip as we cannot easily tire of. He displays a 
sense of the wrong and the ridiculous, a power of sareasin, and a quiet humor, not 
surpassed by any modern writer in the language. ‘To all lovers of innocent mirth, 
we do most earnestly recommend this very witty and entertaining work ; which, 
we hope, will be as successful as it deserves. 


Since writing the above, we have been informed that Mr. Ames is dead. We 
are sorry for it. Whenaman of his uncommon power of thinking dies, the world 
sustains a real loss. However, Mr. A. has not lived altogether in vain. 


Horae Phrenologicae ; being three Phrenological Essays: I. On 
Morality ; I. On the best Means of obtaining Happiness ; 
ITT. On Veneration. By John Epps, M.D. With Notes by 
Rev. John Pierpont. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1835. 


This is precisely one of those works to which phrenology is calculated to give 
birth. ‘The Essays are developements of several important principles of the Phren- 
ological philosophy. And such treatises, from the interesting manner in which they 
unfold the science founded by Gall and Spurzheim, will do much towards amelior- 
ating the prejudices of anti-phrenologists, and directing general attention to the le- 
gitimate claims of the new philosophy. It is well, that some of the statements and 
personal views of Dr. Epps have been modified by the notes of the American ed- 
itor ; we think, however, that this process might have been applied, with good 
effect, in several instances, which seem to have escaped notice. ‘To the friends of 
phrenological truth, and the inquirers into its foundations, this little volume will 
prove both useful and attractive. 
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LITERARY ANNOTANDA. 





Mr. Joun H. W1ixrns has issued a specimen of ‘4 new and copious Latin- 
English and English-Latin Lexicon ; chiefly abridged from the Magnum Totius 
Latinitatis Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini ; with many alterations and im- 
provements, drawn principally from the works of Scheller and Luneman. Edited 
by F. P. Leverett.’ The well-known and high qualifications of Mr. Leverett, for 
the arduous task of preparing so important a work, are an earnest for its thorough 
accomplishment. A Lexicon of this kind has long been desired in schools and col- 
leges ; as that of Ainsworth, which has, for some years past, been in general use, 
is exceedingly imperfect. We are glad, that this work is to emanate from this 
country ; and we are glad, that a publisher has been found, of sufficient enterprise, 
to undertake the business of its publication. An English work, of a similar nature, 
has been announced to be re-published in Philadelphia. Most uncommendable, is 
that spirit of rivalry, which would place in competition with the labor of a native 
author, any foreign work of a precisely similar character. While we feel perfectly 
assured of the merit, which will distinguish Mr. Leverett’s Lexicon, and feel willing 
to suffer its rigid comparison with any English book, which may be produced, we 
would be understood to deprecate the interference with its success, which may be 
apprehended from this re-publication. Until public opinion shall frown sternly upon 
the circulation among us of the works of foreign authors, we can never expect to 
witness any great work, produced in our own country. 'To enable Mr. Wilkins to 
pay a generous copy-right, the price of his book must be higher than that of one re- 
published: but, even with this disadvantage, we cannot doubt the eminent success 
of the Lexicou —a specimen of which lies before us. The title-page is followed 
by the recommendations of two distinguished scholars ; and from these we learn, 
that Mr. Leverett has fully succeeded in retaining the peculiar features of Forcellini’s 
plan, (and Forcellini has no rival in the dictionary of any other tongue) and in em- 
bodying, in a smaller compass, his choicest materials, with occasional and valuable 
contributions from other sources. In copiousness, it far exceeds Ainsworth’s large 
dictionary. By giving poetical citations, under words used by the poets, it is made 
to serve the chief purposes of a Gradus. The Latin definitions and grammatical 
remarks of Forcellini are translated with singular precision and neatness — and the 
work is thus adapted, in all its parts, to the use of beginners, as well as of those 
who are advanced in the study of Latin. 

Hilliard, Gray & Co. have issued the first volume of ‘ THe Porrican Works 
or 8. T. CoLeRipGE,’ in a beautiful style of typography, resembling, very nearly, 
Pickering’s splendid editions. No difference can be seen between this and an Eng- 
lish work of the kind, except the vastly inferior quality of the American paper. 

James Munroe & Co. have published the two first volumes of a series of little 
works, illustrating Christian truth. The first, is ‘Trial and Self-Discipline,’ by 
the author of ‘Common Letters,’ ‘The Factory Girl,’ &c. The second, is ‘' The 
Skeptic,’ by the author of ‘'The Well-spent Hour, &c. A third is to be published 
on the twentieth of April, to be entitled ‘Home,’ by the author of Redwood, 
Hope Leslie, &. The two first which have appeared, have, we are happy to 
learn, met with deserved success ; and if the future numbers shall prove as inter- 
esting as the first, these beautiful little books will effect much good in the commu- 
nity. They are edited by the Rev. H. Ware, Jr.— whose name alone is surety 
for their excellence ; and they appear from the University press, in an exceedingly 
neat style, like Miss Martineau’s stories about Political Economy. When one 
or two more numbers of the series shall appear, they will claim from us an extended 
critical notice. 

The past month has produced a number of new works, chiefly re-publications, 
which our limits do not allow us to notice, even by recording their names. Among 
the most interesting, are —‘ The Mayor of Wind Gap’ ; ‘The Rebels and other 
a, by E. L. Bulwer’ ; ‘ Life of Samuel Drew,’ from the prolific press of the 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS.* 

Tue twenty-third Congress closed its 
second session on the morning of the 
fourth of March. In the Ilouse, on the 
Monday evening preceding, there was an 
animated debate upon the subject of our 
relations with France. Mr. Adams, of 
Massachusetts, offered several Resolu- 
tions, the first of which, after some mod- 
ification, read as follows: —‘ Resolved, 
That, in the opinion of this House, the 
treaty with France, of the fourth of July, 
1831, should be maintained, and its exe- 
cution insisted upon.’ Another amend- 
ment to this Resolution was reject- 
ed, and the question was taken on the 
first Resolution of Mr. Adams, modified 
as above, and decided by yeas and nays; 
yeas, two hundred and len; nays, none. 
The annunciation of this result was re- 
ceived with a loud burst of applause, 
from the galleries, which was re-echoed 
from the floor, Mr. Adams then with- 
drew his two other Resolutions, and the 
question was taken on the second Reso- 
lution, reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which was adopted, and 
by which, the Committee was discharged 
from the farther consideration of the sub- 
ject. The third Resolution of the Com- 
mittee, declaring that contingent prepa- 
ration ought to be made, to meet any 
emergency, growing out of our relations 
with France, was laid on the table, and 
the House adjourned. 

In the Senate, the Resolution of Mr. 
Benton, proposing to, expunge from the 
journals the Resolutions of twenty-eighth 
of March last, was taken up. On motion 
of Mr. King, of Alabama, the words — 
‘Ordered to be expunged from the jour- 
nals of the Senate,’ were stricken from 
the Resolution ; ayes, thirty-nine —nays, 
seven. Mr. Webster then obseryed, that 
this vote had accomplished all that he had 
ever desired, relative to the expunging 


resolution, and moved that it be laid upon 
the table. The motion prevailed ; ayes, 
twenty-seven — nays, twenty. The Sen- 
ate took a recess, until five o’clock. In 
the evening, after the transaction of ex- 
ecutive and other business, the Vice- 
President retired from the chair, and Mr. 
Tyler was elected President, pro tem., 
on the fourth balloting, by the following 
vote: Tyler, twenty-five ; King, of Ala- 
bama, nineteen ; scattering, one. 

The scenes in the House of Represen- 
tatives, on the last night of the session, 
are described as having been of rather an 
exciting character. Several Bills, which 
had passed the Senate, were unacted 
upon by the House —the most impor- 
tant of which, was that relating to the 
repairs of our fortifications. To this Bill, 


_ the House, on the last day of the session, 


added the following amendment: * And 
be it, §c. That the sum of three millions 
of dollars be and the same is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended, in whole or in part, under the 
direction of the President of the United 
States, for the military and naval service, 
including fortifications and ordnance, and 
increase of the navy ; provided such ex- 
penditures shall be necessary for the de- 
fence of the country prior to the next 
meeting of Congress.’ When this came 
to the Senate, the section was opposed, 
as conferring on the President unlimited 
military power. The Senate disagreed 
to this vote, for the three millions of dol- 
lars, by a majority of ten. The Bill went 
back to the House. The House insisted 
on its amendment, and again returned the 
Bill to the Senate. The Senate voted to 
adhere to its disagreement — twenty-nine 
to seventeen. A committee of conference 
was the result. They met, and resolved 
to strike out the appropriation of three 
millions, and insert in its place, ‘ as an ad- 


* There occurred an error, under this head, in our last number, which we here correct. In 
the account of the votes cast for United States Senator, it was inadvertently stated, that the 
Hon. John Quincy Adams received the support of the Jackson Representatives. It is now un- 


derstood, that they yoted for Gov. Davis. 
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ditional appropriation for the repairs and 
equipinent of the ships of war of the Uni- 
ted States, six hundred thousand dollars.’ 
A message was afterwards sent to the 
House from the Senate, communicating 
a Resolution of that body, respectfully re- 
minding the House, that the Report of 
the committee of conference on the For- 
tification Bill, yet awaited their action. 
The friends of the administration, in the 
House, now manifested a determination 
to adjourn, without coming to any action 
upon the Bill. Mr. Cambreleng stated 
his belief, that no quorum was present ; 
and that, as it was past twelve o’clock, 
the Congress had expired. Mr. Mercer 
remarked, that he had been a member 
eighteen years, and he was ready to as- 
sure the House, that the doctrine report- 
ed to-night, that the functions of the 
House ceased at twelve o’clock, had no 
foundation in usage any more than in the 
Constitution. It was usual forthe House 
to act one, two, and even four hours after 
twelve o’clock. After some farther dis- 
cussion, it was announced to the House, 
that the Senate had adjourned. The an- 
nouncement being confirmed, the Speak- 
er arose and addressed the House, and 
the House adjourned at half past three 
o’clock, A. M. 

Treaty with the Osages.—The follow- 
ing is given, with apparent authority, as 
the leading features of a late Treaty, con- 
cluded with the Osage band of Indians ; 
for the accommodation of the Cherokees: 
The Osages agree to cede, to the United 
States, a strip of land, about twenty-five 
or thirty miles wide, extending along the 
southern border of their country, adjoin- 
ing the Cherokee country, which will be 
amply sufficient, we understand, to sat- 
isfy the latter nation. In consideration 
of this cession, the United States agree 
to pay them an annuity of $20,000, for 
some twenty or twenty-five years, to be 
expended for their benefit, as the Presi- 
dent may direct ; also, $10,000 for the 
manufacture of cloths, &c., in their coun- 
try ; and $5,000, in goods or money, as 
they may choose. The government also 
provides, in the ‘Treaty, for the purchase 
of all the reservations heretofore granted 
by the Osages ; and engages, that the 
money arising from the sale of those to 
mission societies, shall be appropriated 
as a school fund, for the benefit of said 
nation. This Treaty is made by Major 
F. W. Armstrong, acting superintendent 


of the western territory, under the au- 


thority of the War Department, to com- 
plete the unfinished business of the com- 
missioners of Indian affairs ; and, how- 
ever advantageous it may appear to the 
Osages, still it is justly their due, as 
the fairest portion of Arkansas has, at dif- 
ferent times, been ceded by them to the 
United States, and they are now, we are 
informed, in a suffering and almost starv~ 
ing condition. And it is equally advan- 
tageous to the government, as a cession of 
the land, which it acquires by the Treaty, 
to the Cherokees, will probably remove 
one of the principal obstacles, which 
have hitherto prevented that portion, 
who reside east of the Mississippi from 
joining their brethren in the west. The 
first ult., we understand, had been fixed 
on for signing the Treaty. It is probable 
some other provisions may be be added 
to the Treaty ; but it is believed, from 
the disposition manifested by the Osages 
to treat, that the foregoing outline em- 
braces the material and most important 
features of it. 

Specie. —'The amount of specie im- 
ported into the United States, since the 
first of October, 1833, is put down at 
$22,423,596 —to which, the amount in 
the current quarter being added, (two 
millions more) makes the whole amount 
to $24,423,596. In the mean time, it 
is estimated that only $3,000,000 have 
been exported. This is a great and un- 
expected influx. The rate of exchange 
on England remains low — caused by the 
heavy demand and high price of cotton. 








American Trade with China. —'This 
trade, during the last two or three years, 
has been rapidly increasing. From a list 
of vessels, which arrived in China under 
the American flag, and departed there- 
from, during the year ending June 30, 
1834, it appears that the whole number 
is seventy-nine. Of these, thirty-three 
sailed for New-York, thirteen for Manil- 
la, nine for Batavia, six for Philadelphia, 
four for Boston, three for Valparaiso, four 
for Cowes, one for Lima, one for Balti- 
more, one for Salem, one for Texel, one 
for Hamburgh, one for Kamtschatka, one 
for Norfolk Sound, one for the United 
States, (port not specified) one for South 
America, (port not specified. ) 





Boundary Quarrel. —Ohio and Mi- 
chigan, the one a State, the other a Ter- 
ritory, have a dispute about the boun- 
dary, which separates the north part of 
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Ohio from the south patt of Michigan. 
Ohio claims to run a line from the south 
point of Lake Michigan direct to Lake 
Erie. This would include the whole of 
the Maumee bay, and its surrounding 
rich lands. ‘These, heretofore, we be- 
lieve, have been in possession of Michi- 
gan. The Legislature of Ohio has or- 
dered its Governor to take possession of 
those lands. Michigan says she will re- 
sist, and — according to the United States 
Gazette, of Philadelphia — ¢ a Jaw is pub- 
lished, enacted for the occasion, which 
renders it criminal for any one to hold 
any office in that Territory, or in any 
part of it as it is now constituted, unless 
he is appointed by the authorities of that 
Territory, or of the United States. The 
acting Governor has also given directions 
to Brigadier General J. A Brown, to pro- 
ceed into the disputed territories, and 
there ascertain whether any officers are 
holding commissions under the new gov- 
ernment of Ohio, and if so, immediately 
to enforce the Act against them, calling 
to his aid the posse comitatus, if neces- 
sary. The acting Governor remarks, that 
there is but one feeling in Michigan, — 
and that is decidedly against Ohio. Of 
course, his excellency means out of the 
disputed territory. In obedience to in- 
structions from the Executive, General 
Brown announces, that the crisis antici- 
pated has arrived, and accordingly he or- 
ders out three brigades, and gives notice, 
that if there is an officer in them who is 
not willing to peril ‘life, fortune, and 
honor,’ for the ‘Territory, he is at liberty 
to give up his commission. 'These gen- 
eral orders conclude with the expression 
of a determination never to submit qui- 
etly to the invasion of their soil, what- 
ever force Obio may bring against them. 
General Brown attended a public meet- 
ing, held in the disputed territory, and 
was very roughly received. The meet- 
ing refused to hear him and his instruc- 
tions — though subsequently, those of the 
meeting who were friendly to the author- 
ities of Michigan, organized themselves, 
listened to General B. and passed a Re- 
solution, approving the proceedings of 
the Executive. This is the present situ- 
ation of the dispute between the sove- 
reign State of Ohio and the appanage — 
Michigan.’ 

In the preamble to the Resolutions, 
adopted by the Legislature of Ohio, the 
following language is used : 


‘ And as a proper degree of self-respect 
demands, that Ohio should firmly main- 
tain her rights, and promply resist en- 
croachments upon her territory, jurisdic- 
tion or privileges, let them come from 
what quarter they may, so does it require 
that she should not tamely submit to in- 
vasion of either, by those who have nei- 
ther the right nor power to disturb her in 
the quiet enjoyment of her constitutional 
sovereignty ; it ill becomes a million of 
freemen to humbly petition, year after 
year, for what justly belongs to them, 
and is completely within their own con- 
trol.’ 

The Legislative Council of Michigan 
have passed an Act, the first section of 
which, is in the following terms : 

Be it enacted, §&c. ‘ That if any person 
shall exercise or attempt to exercise, any 
official functions, or shall officiate in any 
oflice or situation, within any part of the 
present jurisdiction of this Territory, or 
within the limits of any of the counties 
therein, as at this time organized, by vir- 
tue of any commission or authority not 
derived from this Territory, or under the 
laws of this Territory, or under the gov- 
ernment of the United States, every per- 
son so offending shall, for every such of- 

- fence, on conviction thereof before any 
court of record, be punished by a fine 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, or by 
imprisonment at hard labor not exceeding 
five years, or both, at the discretion of the 
Court.’ 


Ohio. — The Legislature of this State 
adjourned on Monday, the ninth ult., af- 
ter a session of fourteen weeks. Condi- 
tion of the Ohio banks, January, 1835: 


Capital stock, - - - $12,200,000 
Capital paid in, - - - - 5,847,525 
Specie, - - - - - = 2,489,912 
Circulation, - - - - = 4,564,898 
Discounts, - - - = = 6,799,247 
Circulation over $5, - - 3,382,321 
Circulation under $5, - - 1,182,577 

The whole number of banks in the 
State is twenty-seven. ‘The largest cap- 
ital is that of the Ohio Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, which is two millions 
of dollars. The Commercial, Franklin, 
and Lafayette banks, all at Cincinnati, 
have capitals of one million each. Sev- 
eral others have capitals of half a mil- 
lion, and several of one hundred thous- 
and dollars. 
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